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ORATE FRATRES 


VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 7 JUNE, 1951 


BLESSED PIUS X 


N the official decree confirming the two miracles required for the 
beatification of Pope Pius X, St. Bernard’s praise of St. Victor 
is applied to the new Beatus: ‘‘On earth he instructed us and 

led us to life; in heaven he invites us to glory. He who spurred us 
to work has become our mediator to the kingdom.” 


“Informat ad vitam . . . fuit incitator ad opus.’’ The good shep- 
herd guided us to the life of the Eucharist after we had wandered 
long in leaner pastures; he urged the family of God to active shar- 
ing in the Public Work which is the liturgy after centuries of pas- 
sivity. 

Pius X, ‘‘the parish priest in the see of Peter,’’ was not a the- 
oretician. Very likely he did not suspect the ramifications in the 
social order, or the penetration of every phase of Christian activity 
and thinking which the liturgical movement would entail. But 
with a pastor’s instinct for the essential needs of his flock, he lost 
no time in opening to them the primary and indispensable well- 
springs. His famous Motu Proprio was his first official pronounce- 
ment. The decree on early and frequent Communion followed in 
1910; that on calendar and breviary reform a year later. By tem- 
perament conservative, he boldly introduced changes which rank 
among the most far-reaching in the spiritual life of the Church. 


Few realized their full significance. Many don’t to this day. Lit- 
urgical effort since Pius X has, by and large, remained academic: 
historical research, theological clarification. Only during the last 
five or six years has there been a pastoral awakening (e.g. in France 
and Germany). Perhaps it was best so: sounder conclusions for 
practice can be drawn from principles more clearly established. 


His beatification marks the climax of the world-wide ‘Holy 
Year.”” We dare to think that its coincidence with the 25th anni- 
versary of O.F. constitutes also a providential augury for the litur- 
gical movement in America. Pray for us, Blessed and beloved Pius 
X, that we be made worthy of the riches of Christ.’ 


*Fr. Emeric Lawrence, of the Abbey, is representing O.F. at the beatification, 
and will report on it in the next issue. 
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+ ABBOT ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S. B. 


F Blessed Alcuin, the Benedictine Martyrology states 
that, having resigned his office some time before his 
death, he spent the remainder of his mortal career 
in the monastery and died on Pentecost Sunday. The 
Bollandists add that his death occurred while the 

brethren were chanting Matins of the feast. Abbot Alcuin, after 
resigning his abbatial office last November, died in the monastery 
which he ruled long and wisely, on the evening of May 12, while 
his monks were singing the solemn Te Deum of Pentecost Matins. 
Throughout his monastic life he had cherished a lively devotion to 
his heavenly patron. No doubt Blessed Alcuin had interceded that 
his namesake might resemble him in death as he had so conscien- 
tiously striven to imitate him in life. 

There can be little question that Abbot Alcuin was one of the 
great abbots of modern times, and the fact was recognized inter- 
nationally in the whole Order, and beyond. He was a man of 
authority, fully conscious of the responsibility of leadership which 
the Rule of St. Benedict imposes on an abbot. He frankly chafed, 
at times, under the restrictions which historical developments had 
placed on that authority. But his assertion of abbatial command 
did not have its roots in self-seeking. When, on the occasion of 
his silver jubilee as abbot, the Bishop of the diocese sought to se- 
cure for him the privilege of the violet skull-cap, it was discovered 
that he had already received that distinction years earlier, but had 
declined to make use of it. 

Above all, however, Abbot Alcuin was a man of faith. Faith 
gave him the breadth of vision which refused to be circumscribed 
by merely local needs. The good of the Church, the good of the 
Order, were as immediate to him and more imperative than the 
aspirations (or convenience) of his own monastic family. As 
president of the American Cassinese Congregation for three terms, 
he was profoundly esteemed by his fellow abbots, and had a de- 
cisive influence in shaping Benedictine polity and ideals in this 
country. No one in recent history, certainly, surpassed him as 
benefactor of the Order; and the charitable relief of the destitute 
in Europe to which he inspired his community both after the 
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ABBOT ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B. 


first and the second World War, and his generous support of mis- 
sions everywhere, is a chapter all the more glorious for not being 
published. For the sake of such charity, Abbot Alcuin was willing 
to sacrifice even his cherished life-long dream of building a worthy 
abbey church. For the sake of charity, too, he three times under- 
took, at papal request, the difficult task of reorganizing other 
monasteries faced by collapse, though it meant that the men and 
money required in each case postponed for some twenty years or- 
iginal foundations which he was eager to establish from St. John’s. 

Towards the end of his rule, he did have the happiness of ini- 
tiating such foundations, five of them! — in the Bahamas, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, Japan, and Kentucky (an interracial monastery). 
And all of them were ventures of faith. He hoped to live long 
enough to see at least several become independent; but serious ill 
health for nearly three years led him, unknown to his monks, to 
ask the Holy See for a coadjutor to carry the burden of office. 

As abbatial motto he had chosen St. Martin of Tours’ ‘‘Non 
recuso laborem.”’ His spirit of faith gave him the courage to im- 
plement his convictions of what needed doing. He pioneered as a 
matter of course. St. John’s Abbey itself has been an interracial 
monastery since 1941; and the university of which he was rector 
and later president has had Negro resident students since the early 
20’s. I can personally vouch for it, moreover, that during the years 
of my editorship of O.F., since 1938, he never once criticized 
either editor or articles for being too ‘‘revolutionary,”’ despite let- 
ters of complaint that reached him to that effect. If the ideas were 
sound, he was for them, however unconventional. He also believed 
strongly in lay Catholic journalism and supported it. The principle 
of authority was sacred to him; but he at the same time expected 
lay initiative; he trusted the laity. 

The burdens of his office were heavy. The projects he under- 
took were varied and vast. Yet he had time for the ‘‘details,’’ too. 
Under the stress of work, he was apt at times to bark a sharp 
“Come in!’’ As soon however as he saw that one had a personal 
problem, of whatever sort, he gave his unstinting and fatherly 
attention. One never felt that one intruded on his time. He had no 
office hours. He was always accessible. No one visited the sick more 
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frequently than he. No one was a more faithful correspondent; 
and his letters were not just matter of fact business, but usually 
full of news and friendliness. It has often been remarked, too, 
that one could not wish for a better, more jovial companion on a 
trip. (And, until the last years, he loved the travel that his presi- 
dency of the Congregation entailed; he appreciated the coincidence 
that he could claim Blessed Alcuin of ‘“Tours’’ as patron.) 

In any history of the liturgical movement in America, his name 
will have to receive honorable mention as a founding father. When 
Fr. Virgil Michel went to Louvain in 1924 to do graduate work 
in philosophy, Abbot Alcuin commissioned him to study the 
nascent movement in Belgium and to establish relations with its 
leaders, with a view to initiate something similar over here. It was 
therefore with his active encouragement and blessing that Fr. Virgil 
launched ORATE FRATRES and the Liturgical Press in the fall of 
1926. At the time, with so little understanding of liturgical ideals 
even among priests, it was a venture of lively faith to shoulder 
the monastery with such a committment. Less than three years 
later, a National Liturgical Day was celebrated at St. John’s, with 
more than a hundred priests present. 

When the first National Liturgical Week met in Chicago in 
1940, its sponsoring body was ‘“The Benedictine Liturgical Con- 
ference’’ with Abbot Alcuin as its first president. As soon however 
as the Weeks had become firmly established, he insisted that spon- 
sorship be no longer exclusively Benedictine, but rather nation- 
wide in its personnel; and thus the present national ‘Liturgical 
Conference’’ came into being. He was determined that the liturgy 
should not be identified as a special preserve of monks. He wanted 
it understood for what it is: the most important work of the entire 
people of God. 

As abbot of St. John’s, the worthy performance of the ‘‘opus 
Dei’’ was his consuming passion. In his conferences he frequently 
pointed out the danger, that preoccupation with other daily duties 
might detract from the absolute priority we owe to the worship of 
God. He often stressed that the divine office must be a “‘prayer of 
beauty.”’ He found it difficult to reconcile himself to the fact that 
God had not gifted him with a good musical ear or singing voice. 
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ABBOT ALCUIN DEUTSCH, 0O.S.B. 


Yet when he chanted the Gospel of Matins, or the prayers of office 
or Mass, his deliberate enunciation, so clear that every word could 
be readily understood, and the reverence that transformed all, 
were their own effective object lesson. ‘“‘Reverence’’ was, in fact, 
his favorite theme. He spoke often of God’s majesty, of God-con- 
sciousness, of walking in His presence, of the sense of reverent 
worship that must characterize a monk’s life. 

His love of the divine office also prompted him to sponsor the 
compilation of the Short Breviary. It was originally intended for 
the lay brothers of our monastery, to give them a more direct share 
in the monastic opus Dei, but it has since become the means of 
introducing thousands of the laity to the public prayer of the 
Church. His active interest in developing the institute of Oblates 
likewise derived largely from his hope to inspire wider groups 
with the monastic ideal of worship and of living the life of the 
Church. For their use he composed a Manual for Oblates in 1937, 
and founded a monthly bulletin, The Oblate, which faithfully 
mirrors the spiritual lessons of the Church year. 

Abbot Alcuin was abbot of St. John’s for twenty-nine years. 
During that time the majority of the present members of the 
community entered and received their monastic training. A cher- 
ished memory with all of them are the ten to fifteen minute con- 
ferences which Abbot Alcuin gave every Sunday and feastday 
after the Communion Mass that he celebrated for the novices and 
clerics. Obviously the fruit of his own meditation on the Mass 
and breviary texts of the day, unassuming, practical, revealing a 
tender and reverent love of God, they awoke an answering warmth 
in his listeners that was not soon forgotten. It was the heart of the 
father speaking to the hearts of his spiritual sons, attaching their 
youthful generosity to the heart of the common Father of all. 

There is much more that needs telling in any sketch of Abbot 
Alcuin’s vision and work. His promotion of the American Bene- 
dictine Academy and its quarterly journal, The American Bene- 
dictine Review; his sponsoring of Sponsa Regis, published and 
edited by his monks, the pioneer review in English devoted to the 
spiritual interests of Religious; his limitless patience and charity 
towards any erring spiritual son; his readiness to assist needy stu- 
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dents, predivinity or otherwise; his great interest in training Cath- 
olic lay teachers for public secondary schools; the cordial personal 
relations he fostered with other Christian educators; his initiative 
in the thorough revision and publication of the monastic Rituale; 
his generous support of scholars and scholarly research, especially 
in the ecclesiastical sciences, both in Europe and the Far East, etc. 
All these things are written in the book of life. 

He died about an hour after he made his regular Saturday night 
confession. He died in poverty: his personal effects were of the 
barest minimum; he did not have a monastic habit or a suit in his 
wardrobe that was not badly worn. He had emptied himself of all 
save God. His life’s work was done. He had shirked none of it, 
however arduous. He was ready for the advent of the Spirit on 
His own feast, and to follow His voice crying, ‘“‘Come!’’ (Apoc. 
22:17). Te Deum laudamus! 

G. L. D. 


LES ORDINES ROMANI DU HAUT MOYEN AGE. II, Les Textes. Spe- 

cilegium Sacrum Lovan. (Louvain, Belgium). 1948. Pp. 536. 

Is there any one who doesn’t enjoy watching finely-cut stones being 
fitted into place as an architect’s elaborate plans take shape? And as long 
as the cut stones are lying about, who can resist that prompting to con- 
jecture how all these parts will fit together, and how the completed struc- 
ture will appear? 

Twenty years ago Reverend Michael Andrieu of the University of 
Strasbourg published a 600-page enumeration of finely-trimmed stones, 
as Volume One of the work here mentioned. Now in Volume Two we 
have the towering structure carried up more than half-way (Ordines I- 
XIII), and we are assured that the final volume is now in the last stages 
of printing. 

Henceforth no question about the rubrical side of any liturgical office 
in early medieval times can be studied without reference to this standard 
manual. Andrieu’s will soon be a name like Marténe, or Mabillon, but 
much later and much better. GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 
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HOLINESS IN THE PRIESTHOOD 
SOME COMMENTS ON “MENTI NOSTRAE"” 


N the Church from pope to peasant there is a unanimous con- 
viction that the future of the Church rests on the clergy and 
its aspirants. The most apostolic laymen feel this keenly. 
Pius XII waited for the Holy Year to write his Apostolic 
Exhortation on the priesthood. Obviously he wanted to make 

Menti Nostrae’ one of the major pronouncements of his pontifi- 
cate. 


The first mistake we can make in reading Menti Nostrae is to 
read it as a theologian or a sociologist looking only for what is 
new. The document is not a doctrinal treatise on the priesthood 
as was the masterpiece of the late Cardinal Suhard, Priests among 
Men. Because Pius XII is Christ’s vicar, speaking authoritatively 
for Christ Himself, we listen reverently to admonitions we have 
heard many times. It is the voice of a father teaching his son. 

The second mistake we can make is to regard it as merely a col- 
lection of quotations on holiness in the priesthood. Only a re- 
reading and much reflection will reveal that Pius XII has made a 
qualitative contribution to the writings of the popes on the priest- 
hood, and that there is unity to the entire work. Mentioning the 
abuses of capitalism in a letter on priestly holiness is not a purple 
patch in Pius’ concept of the priesthood. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to find the key that unlocks the 
approach of Pius XII to the subject of holiness in the priesthood. 
The priesthood in its essence never changes. It always inheres in 
particular individuals who live in a particular type of society and 
who cannot help but be affected to some degree by their times. 
Only in a logic class do we separate the priesthood from the man. 

A pope writing an official pronouncement on the priesthood 
must write it against the background in which the work of the 
priesthood is performed, against the background of the particular 
problem that presses down upon mankind. A study of the writings 
of the popes from Leo XIII to Pius XII tells us clearly that it is 
the so-called ‘‘social question’’ that presents the challenge to the 


"Available in pamphlet form from NCWC. 
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Church, and therefore, to the priesthood. This has been the main 
burden of their writings. The social order must be redeemed if 
souls are to be saved. Or to phrase it differently, the social order 
must become a vehicle of redemption. Thus after sixty years there 
is a loud cry still ringing from the Vatican for the social aposto- 
late. 

Menti Nostrae must be seen in its relationship to Rerum Nova- 
rum, Divini Redemptoris, and Summi Pontificatus. The Holy 
Father wants his priests to hunger and thirst after justice. Can 
that justice be anything other than the justice outlined in the great 
documents of his own pontificate and of his recent predecessors? 
Not until our age was so great a challenge given to the priesthood. 
In the language of Suhard the priest must unite the world in the 
crisis of unity. To meet this challenge demands a holiness of life 
that is geared to the task. 

Not only is holiness of life demanded to an eminent degree in 
the priesthood today, but the holiness must take the form our 
times demands. This point is crucial. In Growth or Decline? Car- 
dinal Suhard writes: ‘“To convert the world, it is not enough to 
be saints, and preach the Gospel. Rather one cannot be a saint and 
live the Gospel we preach without spending oneself to provide 
everyone with the housing, employment, goods, leisure, educa- 
tion, etc., without which life is no longer human.” 

With the masses in European countries lost and with other 
countries in the process, the priest must work more closely with 
the people and share to the degree he can their problems. This 
presents dangers. The priest’s greatest inspiration, protection and 
refuge must be the Mass. In Menti Nostrae the Holy Father adapts 
the sublime doctrine of Mediator Dei to the daily life of the priest. 
‘“‘He must needs offer and immolate himself with Christ. Conse- 
quently, he will not merely celebrate holy Mass, but will live it 
out intimately in his daily life; in no other way can he obtain that 
supernatural vigor which will transform him and make him a 
sharer in the life of sacrifice of the Redeemer.” 

More than ever the priest needs the time-honored means of sanc- 
tification. The Holy Father misses none of them in Menti Nostrae: 
the teachings of our Lord on charity, humility, and obedience; the 
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PRIESTLY HOLINESS 


liturgical and extra-liturgical means of grace such as meditation, 
devotion to the Blessed Mother, daily visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, examination of conscience, frequent confession, spiritual di- 
rection and retreats. 


The strange thing about meditation and the whole gamut of 
means of holiness, including the Mass itself, is that two priests can 
perform them with equal fidelity, earnestness, and in their entirety, 
and yet completely differ in their understanding of the mission of 
the Church in 1951. Their approach to the ministry can differ as 
day from night. One can burn himself out with teams, sodalities, 
and young people’s clubs, and another with the patient, long-range 
developing of a handfull of fully formed apostolic lay people. 
This is why we insist that all the modern encyclicals must be 
studied, not merely Menti Nostrae, or Mediator Det. Nor can the 
priest who is a specialist on Quadragesimo Anno neglect Mediator 
Dei without shortening his ministry. 


To this writer, after the administration of the sacraments one 
of the most serious duties a priest has is to find out what he should 
be doing with his time. To be busy about many things is not the 
answer. If he has not seriously studied the major papal documents, 
he should systematically set about doing so. While we may not 
neglect the New Testament in our meditations, what is wrong 
with using Mystici Corporis, Mediator Det, and the second half 
of Divini Redemptorts as meditation books? Are they not superior 
to much of the froth now available in that form? 


But to expect a priest of ordinary talents to master by himself 
the Catholic social. teaching and the liturgical apostolate outlined 
in the encyclicals and weave them into the fabric of his daily round 
of duty is, it seems to me, asking the impossible. He can only do 
it with the help of another or others. It is necessary for him to 
have a spiritual director who has a total view of the priesthood, 
or to join a group of priests who systematically study week by 
week the application of the encyclicals to parish life in the con- 
crete. However, I must admit that finding such a spiritual director 
or a priest with the practical and theoretical knowledge and the 
vision to lead a group of priests is difficult. If there is another 
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method, someone please write about it in O.F. There are a tremen- 
dous number of priests groping for the answer. 

“With the assistance of well-prepared and trained laymen, let 
him increase those projects of the social apostolate which are de- 
manded by our time,’’ writes Pius XII. This is an affirmation of 
the voluminous writings of Pius XI on Catholic Action which, 
if gathered into book form, would fill six hundred pages for the 
first ten years of his pontificate. We think this work of training 
and forming laymen should be a major part of the parish priests’ 
round of duty. To be effective the training has to be given by the 
priest, but in and through a lay organization. The Young Chris- 
tian Workers and the Christian Family Action movements are 
schools of intense Christian formation that realistically prepare 
people for the social apostolate in their work-a-day life. On the 
student level we have the Young Christian Students. These lay 
apostolic movements have not been imposed from the top. Rather 
they have developed from the bottom up, from the needs of our 
day. 

If anyone does not think the Church changes its mind, he should 
read Menti Nostrae on seminaries. The Pope is saying that times 
have changed. The state of siege mentality since Trent is over. Let 
us prepare our future priests to meet the world on its own terms. 
The keynote of this section is ‘developing a sense of responsibil- 
‘ity.’’ Directors are to ease up on restrictions as the boys grow older. 
Contrast this to what Pius X, plagued by modernism, wrote in 
1906 to the bishops of Italy. ‘“The organizational discipline must 
be maintained with ever greater vigor and watchfulness.”’ 

Pius X in his instructions for seminarians wrote: ‘“We forbid 
them the reading of newspapers and periodicals, with the exception 
in a particular case of some periodical of solid principles, which 
the bishop may think useful for their studies.’’ Pius XII writes: 
“Let directors have no fear in keeping them in contact with the 
events of the day .. .’’ One could argue that, translated into con- 
crete terms, this would put the local paper, the New York Times 
Sunday edition, Time, or Newsweek, C.J.O. Economic Outlook 
in the reading rooms of our seminaries. Without a doubt, guidance 
in the formation of proper reading interests and habits is impera- 
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tive. If the spirit of the Pope’s insistence on developing responsi- 
bility is adhered to, the authorities will moreover help the stu- 
dents make their own decisions about how much time to give to 
these periodicals. The era of the ghetto mentality of Catholic 
papers only and the childishness of the comics and sports pages 
clipped from the daily paper is happily over. 

In 1912 the Sacred Consistorial Congregation wrote: “It is of 
the greatest importance that both minor and major seminaries 
should have a place of villeggiatura, and that holidays at home 
should be made as short as possible.’’ It recommended ten to fifteen 
days for seminarians to see their parents. ‘“‘A free and protracted 
stay at home cannot but be harmful and often fatal to the stu- 
dent.’’ Pius XII warns against too much isolation from the world. 
He urges ‘‘that the students come in closer contact, gradually and 
prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people...” 

Pius XII does not say how long vacations should be and what 
the seminarians should do. Surely two weeks in the summer is too 
short to learn something of the world, and lounging around home 
is not good either. It seems that working in a factory, on a beer 
truck, or on construction would be a better training for the priest- 
hood today than working at the villa golf course to keep one’s 
score in the low eighties. The villa with its well-rounded sports 
program — swimming, volley ball, hard ball, and so forth — is 
wonderful training for a YMCA director with a Roman collar. 
But for the seminarian who wants to help people with their prob- 
lems, the grime of the foundry or the monotony of the assembly 
line would be a better novitiate. He can never feel the insecurity 
of the worker, but he can better appreciate it. He should be able 
to talk their language in the pulpit and in the confessional and 
parlor, and the people, in turn, will more readily regard him as 
their priest. At the risk of being hung in effigy as a heretic by O.F. 
readers everywhere in the country, it seems to me that a summer in 
a factory would be a better preparation for the priesthood than a 
summer in an institute for Gregorian chant. Of course both could 
be covered in successive summers. 

More important than the seminary library or the length and 
type of vacations, is what is taught in the seminary classrooms. 
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This will not depend so much on the textbooks used or the ar- 
rangements of courses as on the vision of the Church’s mission in 
our day which Rector and faculty have or do not have. All of us 
priests, religious and laity, can apply to them the psalmist’s words: 
‘“‘My lots are in thy hands!’’ The same Spirit who hovers over the 
Vatican and guides the hand of the popes as they write their world- 
embracing epistles will raise up the seminary professors who will 
train the priests for the new world that is in the making. 
DENNIS J. GEANEY, O.S.A. 


LITURGIE ET LANGUE VULGAIRE, By Rev. Herman A. P. Schmidt, 

S.J. Gregorian University, Rome. 1950. Pp. 212. Paper, n.p.g. 

Basing himself squarely on the language-section of the Mediator Dei, a 
professor of the Gregorian University here presents a 200-page scientific 
monograph on the entire vernacular problem at the time of Trent — 
which has remained a burning question ever since. The liturgical move- 
ment in the whole Western Church is now wrestling with this problem 
more than any other. “If the mind of the Church on this point were 
sufficiently clear,” says Father Schmidt (p. 11), “the path to be followed 
would be soon charted. We all know this is not the case; theologians and 
liturgists are both split into camps, the one favoring, the other opposing, 
the use of the vernacular.” 

The author devotes the first third of his volume to a careful survey 
of what Luther, Zwingli and Calvin had taught. The one thread running 
through all this is that, since Protestant worship has no objective value 
beyond the “word” as understood, it was for them a dogmatic necessity 
that the Mass could only be celebrated in the vernacular — non nisi in 
lingua vulgari celebrari debet, is the way Calvin put it. 

The second, longer part of his volume is devoted by Fr. Schmidt to 
tracking down, thanks to the great source-collections on Trent now in 
print, the whole language debate as it shaped itself at various times in 
the long course of the Council. While completely justifying the one 
language-factor defined, that it is heretical to hold that Mass must al- 
ways be celebrated in the vernacular (DB 956), this inquiry, by its care- 
ful analysis of the contingent and contemporary setting of the debate, 
becomes the best plea that I know of for the supervised introduction of 
the vernacular today. GERALD Extarp, S.J. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE MYSTICAL BODY‘ 


ID you know that the sacrament of penance (which we 
commonly refer to as ‘‘confession’’) was once a public 
affair? That seems rather shocking to our way of 
thinking, but it is nevertheless a fact. In the early cen- 
turies of the Church’s history, people who wanted to 

have their sins forgiven went through an ordeal the very thought 
of which almost makes our hair stand on end. And though the 
things they had to do have now been discontinued, it is worth our 
while to learn something about them because thereby we shall 
come to a better understanding of the sacrament of penance as we 
now have it. 

Everybody knows, I think, that the low Mass is only a simpli- 
fication of high Mass; and that therefore to understand low Mass 
properly one has to study high Mass. Well, the confession we 
now have may be likened to a sort of “low confession’”’ in com- 
parison with the “‘high confession” they used to have, for it is a 
simplification —an extreme and radical simplification — of the 
former practice, even though fundamentally both are exactly the 
same sacrament. 


THE SACRAMENT OF RECONCILIATION 


It is queer how things often become known by names which 
indicate some point of lesser importance. The Mass is an instance. 
They say the word comes from the “‘/te missa est’’ — the dismissal 
of the people, which is surely not the most important of its fea- 
tures! So with this sacrament — we call it “confession.” Its more 
formal title is ‘‘penance.”” And, of course, it does involve both con- 
fession and penance. But the really important thing about it is 
that it brings reconciliation with God. It seems rather a pity that 
we don’t call it “‘absolution’’ or some such name, because that is 
what matters most. And that is what has remained basically un- 
changed throughout the centuries in spite of the changes which 
have come about in respect of the confessing and penitential parts 
of it. 

‘This is No. 7 in Fr. Howell’s series of introductory articles. 
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In olden days this sacrament was used only for the forgiveness 
of mortal sins. In different times and places there were many varia- 
tions of procedure and it would take a whole book to describe 
them all. Some points are still not quite clear and need further 
research by scholars. But in general it may be said that if the sins to 
be forgiven were secret sins they could be confessed in secret; 
whereas if they were public sins which the whole Christian com- 
munity knew about, they were confessed, or avowed, publicly. 
But no matter whether the confession was secret or public, the 
penance was public and the absolution was public. And the pen- 
ance had to be done before the absolution was given. Terribly 
stiff penances they were, too — no mere “‘three Hail Mary’s,’’ but 
forty days of fasting and sitting in sack-cloth and ashes and wear- 
ing hair-shirts and making barefoot pilgrimages and all that sort 
of thing. Truly ‘“‘schauderhaft’’ (or “‘shudder-worthy,’’ to use a 
rather expressive German word!). 

Let us look at a “‘solemn high confession’’ in about the sixth 
century. The customary (but not the only) date for this was the 
beginning of Lent. The entire Christian community assembled in 
the church, where the bishop, in full pontificals, sat upon his 
throne; and his priests, deacons and subdeacons ranged themselves 
on each side of him. The sinners were led barefoot into the midst 
of the congregation and prostrated themselves on the ground. All 
the clergy then sang the seven penitential psalms over them, and 
there followed the litanies of the saints in which all the people 
sang the responses. Then the penitents stood up; and those guilty 
of public sins which had scandalized the whole Christian com- 
munity (such as murder, adultery, rape, sorcery, perjury, apos- 
tasy) then publicly avowed what they had done and asked for 
pardon and penance. The bishop — either in person or through 
his penitentiary —— delivered judgment as to whether pardon would 
be granted and what penance was to be imposed on each. 

But all were treated alike in one particular (which we would do 
well to ponder), namely, that they were all sentenced to be ex- 
cluded from the body of the faithful. All were solemnly expelled 
from the church, and knelt down outside the door. The bishop, 
standing in the doorway, then exhorted them not to despair of 
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HEALTH OF THE BODY 


God's mercy, but faithfully and humbly to perform the penitential 
exercises he had imposed on them until the day when they were 
to appear before him again for reconciliation and re-admission to 
the Christian community. This day was usually (though not in- 
variably) Maundy Thursday. After the bishop's exhortation the 
doors of the church were shut against the penitents, and they 
stayed outside listening wistfully to the strains of those within 
as they celebrated with psalm and song the Sacrifice of “‘God’s 
holy people.” 

The ceremony on the day of reconciliation was even more sol- 
emn. Again the sinners, barefoot and in penitential garb, knelt out- 
side the closed doors of the church while the faithful prayed and 
sang around their bishop within. At one point in the service two 
subdeacons with lighted candles were sent to open the doors and 
sing to the penitents the antiphon ‘‘God wills not the death of the 
sinner, but rather that he be converted and live.’’ Later on two 
other subdeacons were sent to sing that ‘“The kingdom of God is 
at hand.” Later still a deacon, arrayed in his most gorgeous vest- 
ments, sang to them, “‘Lift up your heads, for the time of your 
forgiveness is at hand!”’ 

The climax of all this came when the bishop himself, accom- 
panied by all his clergy, went to the door. There the archdeacon 
sang to him a humble and noble petition saying that these peni- 
tents, and all the Christian brethren on their behalf, begged him to 
restore these members to the body of the faithful and re-admit 
them to participation in the communal Sacrifice. The bishop, hav- 
ing returned in procession to his throne, ordered that the penitents 
should be brought before him. 

They entered the church and prostrated themselves while a 
psalm was sung. After that they were bidden to stand up, and the 
bishop himself prayed over them, singing a lovely preface of 
thanksgiving, something in the style of the Holy Saturday Exsultet. 
He stretched out his hands over them, imparted to them absolution 
from their sins, and gave them a blessing. At the end of the service 
the reconciled sinners were welcomed by their brethren as being 
again fully privileged members of the community, able once more 
to offer and participate by holy Communion in the Christian Sac- 
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rifice. Now they could go home and change from their penitential 
garments, have a bath, cut their hair and trim their beards, and 
resume their ordinary clothes. And there was great joy among all 
the people. 

What are we to learn from all this?’ Nowadays we make our 
confession in secret; we get a few prayers by way of penance; and 
we receive absolution, individually and at once. But we must ever 
remember that what has happened to us is fundamentally the same 
as what happened to the penitents of early centuries. 

For, if we have been guilty of mortal sin, we too have been cut 
off from the community; we were no longer sharing the grace- 
life which was our common life in the Mystical Body of Christ. We 
could no longer participate fully (by the Eucharist) in community 
worship. Our offense was not only against God, but against our 
brethren. He who offends the Head offends the members of the 
Mystical Body. Remember what St. Paul wrote: ‘“There is no 
want of unity in the body; all the different parts of it make each 
other’s welfare their common care. If one part is suffering, all the 
rest suffer with it’”” (1 Cor. 12:25). 

If we have sinned grievously, then we have introduced sickness 
into the Mystical Body in that we ourselves have become dead 
members. If a man has leprosy in his hand, is he a healthy man? 
If he has gangrene in his foot, can he be said to be in full health? 
In leprosy, in gangrene — in fact in many diseases — there are 
cells of the body which die. And their death harms not merely the 
organ concerned but the body as a whole. So it is with the Body of 
Christ if we, its members, bring into it supernatural death by our 
sins, 

Even if we now confess our sins privately, we must not imagine 
that they are private sins. There is no such things as a purely pri- 
vate sin any more than there can be a private Christian. Both are 
social: a Christian is one who lives in the Mystical Body, and a 
sinner is one who has died in the Body. His sin not only damages 
himself — it damages the Body. His sin is not only an offence 
against Christ the Head, but also against the members. Every sin, 
no matter how unknown it may be to others, is thus a social sin 
and not a merely individual sin. For it has the social consequence 
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HEALTH OF THE BODY 


of harming the Mystical Body ‘“‘which has many members.’’ And 
“if one part is suffering, all the rest suffer with it.”’ 

The public and social manner in which this sacrament of recon- 
ciliation was once administered brought home to the early Chris- 
tians a grasp of these truths much more vivid than we modern 
people have. We do well to think about the old ways, even if we 
cannot find in our hearts the generosity to wish that those ways 
were back again. We must not let the private manner in which the 
sacrament is now administered cause us to think that it is, in fact, 
our own private affair. 

‘“‘What was visible in the life of Christ has passed over into the 
sacraments,’ wrote St. Leo (Sermon 72, 2). And Christ, in His 
visible life, said to the paralytic, ‘‘Son, thy sins are forgiven thee!” 
He said to the man who had been crippled thirty-eight years, ‘“Go 
and sin no more’; to the adultress He said, ‘‘Go, and do not sin 
again henceforward”’; and to the Magdalen, ‘“Thy sins are for- 
given!’’ The forgiveness of Christ, which heals sick members and 
even raises again to supernatural life the dead members of the Mys- 
tical Body, is still with us in the sacrament of penance; and a 
proper understanding and intelligent use of this sacrament by the 
members is essential for the preservation of the general spiritual 
health of the whole Body. 

If we think again of the health of the human body in order to 
find illustrations of what can happen in the Mystical Body, we 
shall be struck with another point. It is possible for a body to be 
free from disease, and yet to lack strength. Suppose a man has had 
an operation because of some disease: let us suppose further that the 
operation is perfectly successful so that, after it, he is free from 
the disease. Nevertheless he will need convalescence before his 
health is again perfect. For his disease has left an effect of weakness 
which natural forces will eliminate. 

It is similar in the Mystical Body. Even after a diseased member 
is cured of sin by the sacrament of penance there remain some after- 
effects. There is what is called the ‘‘disposition to sin;’’ also there 
may well be a debt of punishment due after the guilt of the sin 
has been removed. The soul is not a perfect soul, even though it 
be free from the disease of sin and in possession of the life of grace. 
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There is still weakness. And just as the natural weakness of the 
body, after the actual cure of disease, needs to be eliminated by 
natural means such as rest, careful nursing, good food, plentiful 
sleep — so also supernatural weakness of the soul, after the cure 
from the guilt of sin, needs to be eliminated by the action of super- 
natural means before that soul can be considered a perfect soul. 


ANOINTING UNTO GLORY 


Now our souls have got to be perfect souls before we can enter, 
with Christ our Head, into the glory of heaven. It was through 
His physical death that He entered into glory; so also we, the 
members of His Body, will enter into our share of His glory only 
through our physical deaths. It is then that our souls must be 
made into perfect souls, free from all spiritual weakness. And 
Christ has left us a supernatural means designed to cause this effect. 
It is, of course, another sacrament — the one we call ‘extreme 
unction”’ because it is the last of the Christian anointings. The 
first anointing we receive is in baptism; the second in confirmation; 
some of us receive a third anointing in holy orders; but for all of 
us the last we can receive is this anointing in extreme unction. 


The sacrament is intended, because of its intrinsic purpose, to 
be given to us when we are in danger of death. It gives to the soul 
of the sick person perfect spiritual health. It does for a soul, cured 
by penance of the spiritual disease of sin, what convalescence does 
for the body cured of physical disease — namely it causes full 
health and strength. Thus it completes the effects of penance, just 
as convalescence completes the effects of a successful operation. 


And though it is a grace intended for the welfare of the soul 
it may, and often does, have an astonishing effect on the body. 
For the soul, now in perfect health and strength, may succeed in 
carrying on for some time longer its normal function of animating 
the body. The access of strength to the soul may, in other words, 
result in the recovery of the body from sickness. Of course this does 
not always happen, for it is not the prime purpose for which 
Christ left us the sacrament. But it does sometimes happen; and 
the Church, in the prayers wherewith extreme unction is admin- 
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HEALTH OF THE BODY 


istered, explicitly prays that it may happen if such be the will of 
God. 


What always happens in a man who receives the sacrament in 
good dispositions is the primary effect. His soul is freed from the 
after-effects of sin, given full spiritual health and strength, made 
into a perfect soul fit for its share in the glory of Christ our Lord. 
So that if the soul then leaves the body, there is nothing standing 
in the way of its entrance into the glory of heaven. 


To many readers this will be a very surprising statement. For it 
cuts right across the notions which most people seem to entertain 
about those who die. Yet it is not contrary to any explicit teach- 
ing of the Church, and is in accordance with the explicit teaching of 
some of the Church’s most authoritative theologians. Though in- 
deed the Church has never defined the doctrine I have just stated — 
namely, that the souls of those who die after extreme unction go 
straight to heaven — yet we have very sound reasons for believing 
it.” 

There is no warrant for the pessimism wherewith so many 
Catholics seem to regard death. Many speak and behave as if they 
thought that nobody but a great saint has any chance of going to 
heaven except through purgatory. Any ordinary person who dies 
will be lucky, they think, if he manages to escape hell by scraping 
into purgatory. There, as the result of suffering for ages in the 
“cleansing flames,’ he will gradually attain that state of soul which 
will permit of his being at last transferred to heaven. This process 
can be assisted according to the number of Masses offered for him, 
and indulgences applied to him, by his sorrowing relatives and 
friends here below. And if he has not got any relatives or friends, 
or if they should forget him and have no Masses said, then he will 
be dependent on the ‘‘Holy Souls Box.’’ But anyhow, provided he 

“Quite the best short treatment of this matter that I have ever read is the 
paper, by Fr. H. A. Reinhold, printed in the Proceedings of the National 
Liturgical Conference for 1941. It can be obtained from Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo., price, 50 cents; and the volume would be worth this for Fr. 
Reinhold’s paper alone, even if it did not contain also much else of great value. 
All the best ideas in what follows are lifted from Fr. Reinhold. But as he 
frankly admits that he lifted all his best ideas from the writings of two of my 


brethren, Father Kern, S.J., and Father Feld, S.J., I am quite certain that he 
will not mind my plagiarisms. 
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gets into purgatory, he will ultimately get to heaven. But that is 
the best that can reasonably be hoped for in the case of most of us. 


Now this doctrine is sound enough except for the basic assump- 
tion which underlies it all and for which there is no proof — 
namely, that he goes to purgatory at all. I am not in any way 
denying the doctrine of purgatory — God forbid! Undoubtedly 
there is a purgatory, and undoubtedly there must be souls who go 
through it. What I am doubting is the assumption (for it is no 
more) that these are the souls of Catholics who, before dying, 
receive the sacrament of extreme unction in really proper disposi- 
tions. It seems to me that we have ample reasons for disbelieving 
that such Catholics (and they are a goodly proportion of practic- 
ing Catholics) ever go to purgatory at all. It seems much more 
probable that they leap, so to speak, out of their death-beds straight 
into their thrones in heaven! 


This was the common opinion of theologians, almost without 
exception, from the patristic age right down till the Council of 
Trent. From that time theologians seem rather reluctant to admit 
that extreme unction wipes out the debt of temporal punishment 
due to forgiven sin because they had to defend, against Protestant 
attacks, both the existence and the necessity of purgatory. They 
were so busy proving this that they “‘soft-pedalled”’ the traditional 
doctrine that the debt of punishment (to wipe out which is the 
purpose of purgatory) could be remitted by extreme unction be- 
fore death. Later theologians (though by no means all of them) 
have just copied them and each other. And though none of them 
go so far as to say that everybody who reaches heaven will do so 
by way of purgatory, that is the impression which has grown and 
gained practical acceptance in the popular mind. 


There are weighty names in support of the older, longer per- 
sisting and never abandoned teaching. St. Albert the Great says: 
“The substantial effect of this sacrament is the clearing away of 
whatever effects of sin there may be as impediment to immediate 
glory.’ His still greater pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas calls this sac- 
rament “unctio ad gloriam’” (‘‘anointing for glory’’) and says: 


3In IV Sent., 1. iv, d. 23, a. 9. 
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“By extreme unction a man is prepared for immediate entry into 
glory.’"* This would hardly be true if the anointed man were 
forthwith cast into the flames! Again St. Thomas says: “‘By this 
sacrament the spiritual healing of man is brought to completion, 
and the temporal punishments of sin are remitted, in order that 
nothing may remain in him which might hinder his soul from at- 
taining glory when it leaves the body.’” 

Both St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas were Do- 
minicans. Many Jesuits could be quoted as agreeing with them. 
The most important is Suarez who writes, after giving his reasons: 
“It is quite obvious that this sacrament has been instituted for 
the purpose of making a man ready for glory.’ Or if you want a 
modern Jesuit, how about Father Capello? He tays that the efficacy 
of extreme unction to wipe out the debt of temporal punishment 
is a manifest inference from the whole purpose of the sacrament. 
Its purpose is ‘‘perfect health of the soul for its immediate entrance 
into glory, unless bodily recovery of the dying man is even more 
advantageous.’”” With Dominicans and Jesuits in agreement no- 
body could fairly say that this is dangerous doctrine! 

Of course the contrary, post-Tridentine, view has never been 
condemned. Hence those who prefer to be pessimists and to con- 
sider that a direct passage from earth to heaven is extremely rare, 
even for the anointed, are quite at liberty to do so. But the sacra- 
mental system left to us by our Lord certainly looks more com- 
plete and adequate, and more perfectly expresses His honor as 
our Savior, if we follow the older, more constant and more gen- 
erous tradition of the Church. 

The sacrament of.the last anointing is the rounding off or con- 
summation of the Christian life. It is the consecration of the 
Christian’s death in Christ. Our Lord said in His own last mo- 
ments: ‘“Consummatum est — It is finished.’’ The anointed Chris- 
tian, as he dies in union with Christ, can make those words his 
own. Death, for the natural man, is but a punishment for sin; but 


‘Summa Theol. III. Suppl. q. 29, a. 1, ad 1. 

age Gentiles. Lib. IV, c. 73. See also Summa Ill, q. 65, a. 1, and Suppl. 
@. 32,2 

*Disp. sii, a i. 

"De Sacramentis, it >. ii, n. 117, n. 149. 
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death, for the Christian, is the crown and completion of his mys- 
terious, lifelong union with his Savior. It partakes of the nature 
of the death of Christ Himself, becoming a kind of sacrificial 
oblation through which he, the member, is enabled to join Christ 
in eternal glory. Because for him “‘life is but changed, not taken 
away; and when his earthly dwelling place decays, an everlasting 
mansion stands prepared for him in heaven’’ (preface, Mass for 
the dead). 

He began to belong to Christ at baptism when there was infused 
in him the theological virtue of faith. And now he dies still united 
to Christ, still with faith in Him who said: “I am the resurrection 
and life; he who believes in me, though he be dead, will live on; 
and whoever has life and faith in me, to all eternity cannot die”’ 
(John 11:25). Dying now in Christ, he lives on in that eternity 
wherein faith is superseded by the vision of God ‘‘face to face” 
(1 Cor. 13:12). 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF FORM. By E. I. Watkin. Sheed and Ward, New York. 

1951. Pp. xxviii-442. Cloth, $6.00. 

This is a revision and amplification of a work first published in 1935 
as a strong apologetic for contemplation, taken broadly, in a world which 
continues to try to live by techniques alone. The first part of the book 
argues forcefully the primacy of contemplation while the second part 
considers the species of contemplation, e.g., aesthetic, religious. Philosophy 
(and the reader should be fortified by at least a modicum of philosophical 
knowledge) for Mr. Watkin “must take account of every department and 
aspect of human experience and should not ignore any because it originat- 
ed in the experience of an historical revealer, lawgiver, prophet, apostle or 
Christ Himself.” St. John of the Cross, Bergson and Kant all have a 
hearing. 

The resulting harmony of the truths of faith and philosophy is pre- 
sented clearly, with a fervent, down-to-earth idealism and, very often, 


with great beauty. Cc. T. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
RITE AND TONGUE 


ROM all over the United States and the rest of the world 
come the first reports on the success of our Holy Father's 
generous and beautiful reform of the paschal vigil, the 
‘mother of all vigils.’’ And they all sound unequivocally 
satisfactory in spite of the fact that there was little time 

to prepare for the change and quite a number of problems had to 
be ironed out. What the “‘liturgist’’ observes in this great gesture 
of the reigning Pontiff is not so much that the vigil was moved 
from the incongruous place of early Saturday morning, but the 
changes made in its very rite. Anybody could see with the naked 
eye that it was strange, to say the least, to ring bells of triumph 
during the quiet hours of Christ's sepulchral rest twenty hours 
ahead of schedule, and to make a great ado about fires, a dark night 
and lights at 7:00 a.m. in the bright morning sunshine. The ques- 
tion is now — how did we ever put up with it without camping 
on the doorstep of the Holy Father pleading for a change? 

But the real pleasure for the “‘liturgist’’ came when he saw the 
details. The rite has not only been moved, but it has been ‘‘recon- 
ditioned’’ before moving it. What a joy for men like Fr. J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J. —and of course all the other scholars, living 
and dead — to see what no one had dared hoped for in our life- 
time: the paschal candle in the center of the whole rite, the aboli- 
tion of the ‘‘Amalarian’’ triangle, the expressive symbolism of the 
five grains, the reading of the prophecies in front of the candle 
while the celebrant listens (instead of mumbling the same), the 
silent prayer restored after the Aectamus genua, the elimination of 
the low Mass rite of prayers at the foot of the altar and of the 
last gospel (which, after all, is but a private recessional of the 
celebrant and always constituted an anti-climax after the com- 
mand ‘‘Go, the Mass is over,’’ and above all after the solemn 
proclamation of the gospel as the climax of the fore-Mass) . 

In his excellent and detailed work on ‘True and False Reform 
in the Church” (Cerf, Paris, 1950), Fr. Yves Congar, O.P., speaks 
of the “irrepressible need of sincerity in modern man, especially in 
matters of worship and in his relations to God” (p. 50). He 
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asks for an altar that is an altar and not a pedestal for flowers and 
statues; a vigil of the Pasch. . . that is a vigil, not a morning 
office hastily expedited; a Mass that is truly the praise and sacri- 
fice of a community one in faith, and not a mere rite rolling by 
for its own sake before the congregation whether they follow it or 
not... . There are too many things whose original sense is no 
longer truly honored. They withered into the state of atrophied, 
useless organs, the ritualized vestiges of a gesture which in the 
beginning was a real deed of a living man or community . . .” 
He speaks of forms that have become a ‘“‘thick epidermis, a socio- 
logical crust’’ of the Church. “It is not a question of reforming 
abuses: there are hardly any. The facts are: revise the structural 


elements. This goes further than reminding us of simple canons of } 


law ... although it does not affect the essential structure of the 
Church” (p. 58). 

Pope Pius XII settled a centuries-old problem by defining the 
essential rite of ordination; he gave pastors the power to confirm 
under certain well defined circumstances; he changed the status of 
those baptized but not educated as Catholics in matrimonial courts; 
he gave authorization for the age-old use of German high Mass, 
and for a new, thoroughly vernacular German and a partially 
vernacular French ritual; he adapted the ‘‘ephpheta’’ rite at baptism 
to modern ideas of hygiene; he popularized and revised the papal 
functions in his own Vatican; he gave us a psalter overthrowing 
all the prudent qualms of scholars and going far beyond the bold- 


est requests ever made; he re-defined the authenticity of the Vulgate 


and gave a new standing to the Hebrew and Greek texts as well as 
to the translations made with ecclesiastical approval from the 
originals. 

Who would have thought it possible to compress this tremen- 
dous work of reform into twelve short years of a war-torn ponti- 
ficate? And I have not even mentioned the great encyclicals, the 
definition of the Assumption, the enormous welfare work, the new ; 
ease with which he can be approached, seen and spoken to, the 
clear statements on woman’s status, on democracy, and on the 
need for a new economic and social system. One Pontiff has over- 
come obstacles in a decade that had not been dealt with in cen- | 
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RITE AND TONGUE 


turies of undisturbed and quiet accumulation of new problems. 
If Pius X’s reform of the calendar and the breviary gave us a 
glance of the principles that inspired it, it was soon obscured by the 
generation he was far ahead of. The proportions of the present 
“new” paschal rite, its underlying principles, its bold and logical 
spirit, its deep reverence for the past and for the objective facts of 
the Mystery raise this one reform to the level of Gregory the 
Great’s work. 


So many angels have been fearing to tread in this field that we 
can say (by hindsight) : had we asked for more — with good rea- 
sons and reverence — we might have gotten it, and earlier. Com- 
pared to Austria, France, Germany and little Belgium, we seem 
to be riding the caboose of the liturgical movement. 


Fr. Gerald Ellard and the Editor kindly pointed out to me 
something which, in the context of the above great reforms, makes 
my veteran vernacular heart beat faster. A professor at the Gregor- 
ian University, the Jesuit stronghold of theology in Rome, himself 
a Dutch Jesuit, has published a treatise on the “Liturgy and the 
Vernacular.’” In his introduction he makes it clear that his meticu- 
lous research is meant to further the liturgical movement, for in 
it ‘‘the question of the liturgical language is of the highest im- 
portance.”” A large proportion of our problems arise from it and 
most solutions try to deal with “‘the inconveniences caused by the 
Latin tongue.’’ The solutions (e.g., missals for the people) seem 
to yield results at the start, but “‘soon the need for more is felt 
and finally the ultimate solution presents itself: not to compensate 
(for the loss caused by a foreign tongue), but vernacular pure 
and simple.’’ He goes on to say that one could easily trace the line 
of procedure, ‘“were the opinion of the Church sufficiently clear” 
on this question. He hopes to make a decisive contribution to the 
question — and, I think, he does just that. 

It all hinges on the Council of Trent, because that Council 
dealt with this question when it was most acute. All those opposed 
to the vernacular have gone back to the one famous decision of the 
Council and quoted or misquoted it, e.g., leaving out the little 

1Liturgie et langue vulgaire. By Rev. Herman A. P. Schmidt, S.J. Rome, 1950. 
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Latin word ‘“‘passim.’’ In laborious and careful research Fr. 
Schmidt looks for the meaning of, or rather the mind of, the 
legislators of Trent. 

The experts, both in 1552 and during the second and final ses- 
sion of 1562, paraded all the familiar objections we heard in 1944 
and we hear now: the need of keeping the mystery shrouded in a 
mysterious (incomprehensible) language to protect it from profa- 
nation by the masses; the sacredness of Latin in itself (sic); the 
canonization of the three languages Hebrew, Greek and Latin in 
virtue of their use at the crucifixion; the international character of 
Latin, etc. And then, what happens? The Fathers of the Council, 
when it comes to the decisive point, remain singularly unimpressed 
and turn out a chapter and a canon that ignores all these spurious 
reasons. You must see their decision against its true background 
in order to see what the Council did. 

It dealt with the Protestant heresy which had made out of the 
objective and real sacrament something subservient to their idea of 
worship: viz., preaching. All divine service (they said) is an- 
nouncement of the Gospel, and (although Luther remains more 
Catholic and less consistent) the ‘‘reformed mass’’ is nothing more 
than a preaching, a gospel, and therefore the sacrament is as real 
only as the faith of those who perform it. As it has no reality in 
itself (they denied the ex opere operato), its reality depends on 
the articulate and rational faith of the faithful. And therefore it 
must be performed in their language. If it is not understood, it 
just isn’t. Vernacular and reality were two interdependent require- 
ments of Protestant liturgy — even baptism is no more than a 
prayer professing faith, and its efficacy depends totally on the sin- 
cerity and rational assimilation of this prayer by the people who 
are present. Fr. Schmidt gives a very clear and extensive disquisition 
of this point. 

This then was what the Council had to deal with: the objective 
reality of the sacraments. Greek,Hebrew or vernacular — it made 
no difference to the bishops of the Council of Trent when the fuss 
was over and the experts had had their say. The Fathers knew 
well that the East used other languages and that the early cen- 
turies had used the vernacular. What was ruled out was not one 
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RITE AND TONGUE 


language or the other, but the heretical insistence on the vernacular 
for the wrong reason: that you had no sacrament at all unless 
all had it in their mind, outside of which it did not exist ‘‘in real 
presence.’’ And because the call for the vernacular then, under 
those circumstances, was a dogmatic claim, the answer was: No. 
Neither the ‘‘sacredness’’ of Latin, nor its mysteriousness, nor its 
international unifying purpose in the West were even mentioned 
in the actual decree — although they had been alleged with fervor 
in the preliminary discussions. After all had been heard, twice in 
ten years, their argumentation was de facto declared as beside the 
point, and the real issue was settled. 

In fact, the very language of the decree seems to show some 
regret that the Fathers could not oblige: had the heresiarchs not 
established a bad case for it, they might have seen more merit in the 
call for vernacular, since ‘‘the Mass contains a great deal to in- 
struct the faithful.’’ But it is not expedient to use the people’s 
tongue everywhere. Hence, let us do what can be done: don’t let 
the flock of Christ go hungry, nor little ones cry for bread with 
no one to break it for them. Therefore the Holy Synod commands: 
all pastors must often, during Mass, explain what is read and 
also the mystery of this Sacrifice. And the canon (IX) excommuni- 
cates those only who say that you can’t celebrate Mass except in 
the vernacular — together with those who say you must not mix 
water with your wine and that you must consecrate in a loud 
voice. 

Fr. Schmidt then produces, as a powerful piece of illustration of 
the point he makes, a whole chapter on the question (also debated 
by the experts) whether one should translate — the Bible! And 
the same people who wandered off the point with their sacred, 
mysterious Latin in the case of the Mass, also went miles out of 
their way to insist that the Bible should not be translated at all. 
A few feared that the ignorant and unlearned always misread the 
Bible and started heresies. To which, as far back as 1552, someone 
neatly remarked that both Luther and Calvin were experts, priests 
and dogma professors, and had started their heresies by using the 


Latin Vulgate. . . . Since all educated people in those days knew 
Latin well enough to understand it, both by hearing and reading, 
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it remained mysterious only to the masses — and they did not 
start heresies anyway. 

But just as the weird and abstruse Amalar, refuted by Florus, 
censured by the synod of Kierzy, and ridiculed by St. Albert the 
Great, “‘succeeded”” and won out, so after Trent was over, down to 
Guéranger, Knox and other contemporaries the reasoning of the 
“experts” prevailed and the sage and concise words of the Council 
disappeared under the weight (and sheer bulk) of irrelevant ar- 
gumentation. 

Donald Attwater will be as happy as I was myself when he 
reads Fr. Schmidt’s conclusions. Here’s a sample. ““What one calls 
‘unity of language’ in the Church is at bottom nothing but ‘uni- 
formity’ .. . Uniformity is but a sign of human weakness unable 
to maintain oneness in diversity. It is a mask of exterior identity 
which opposes the profound nature of the elements which it sets 
out to integrate. ... The very wish for unity should rather respect 
diversity in speech: is it not strange that the tongue in which we 
think, work and love should be replaced by another which re- 
mains foreign to us, in the very moment when the entire soul 
longs to praise God?’’ He does full justice to the difficulties, and 
even dangers, involved in the use of the mother tongue in the 
liturgy, but points out: ‘““No one would for these reasons disap- 
prove of, e.g., the translation of the Bible, or instruction and 
preaching in the vernacular. Why then raise difficulties the moment 
the liturgy is involved?’’ Or this little gem, in regard to what the 
late Fr. Gosling used to call the argumentum ex tourismo: “‘It 
might be good to display the same zeal for those who stay at 
home” (pp. 192ff.). 

As St. Jerome used to say: Go, read it yourself. 

H. A. R. 


“The faithful would act quite otherwise than they do if they 
had a clear, profound and loving understanding of the mystery of 
the Eucharist’? (POPE Pius XII, to the parish priests of Rome, 
March 13, 1943). 
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MORE ABOUT A VERNACULAR LITURGY 


HEN a cleric proposes the introduction of the vernacular 
into the liturgy, he is sometimes suspected of being rather 
unfamiliar with Latin and of seeking an easier liturgy to 

read. But I wish to state frankly at the outset of this brief article 
that Latin is one of my favorite recreations; that I would be happy 
to speak Latin all the day long. In fact, Latin was the ordinary 
medium of conversation a certain professor and I employed at times 
in our private talks during my scholasticate and during afternoon 
walks on free days. Personally, I would far rather read theological 
works in Latin than in English and would much rather recite the 
divine office in Latin than in the vernacular. But that does not 
mean that I am opposed to the vernacular movement regarding 
the liturgy; on the contrary, I am wholeheartedly in favor of it 
and am desirous of giving an additional vote to the numerous votes 
already cast by pen and voice for the introduction of the vernacular 
into the liturgy. 


The Vernacular Society, which came into existence at the Litur- 
gical Conference held at Denver in 1946, has given a great impetus 
to the laudable movement which seeks to have the liturgy expressed 
in the living, spoken language of the people. That such a change 
is eminently desirable is clear from the fact that a welcome custom 
has long since prevailed of having the Passion read in the vernac- 
ular on Palm Sunday and Good Friday while the celebrant reads 
it in Latin. Would it not be a more intelligent procedure if the 
celebrant could turn toward the congregation and himself read the 
entire Passion in the vernacular? And what of the repetition in 
the vernacular of the questions during the baptismal rite which 
the priest must first say in Latin, though they are to be answered 
by the sponsors? Why the double question and answer each time? 
In fact, why not have all the prayers of the rite recited in the 
vernacular, as is now done with the requisite ecclesiastical permis- 
sion in Germany, where only the sacramental form is pronounced 
in Latin? The prayers of the baptismal service are very beautiful 
and instructive and would be most helpful to the laity if recited in 
the vernacular. 
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The same may be said of the prayers that enshrine the sacrament 
of extreme unction. In fact, although the Recommendation of a 
Departing Soul is given in Latin in the Ritual, it has for long years 
past been recited in so many countries in the vernacular without 
even any indult, for universal custom seems to have sanctioned 
this practice. Rome would surely grant permission, if requested, to 
recite in the vernacular the touching prayers surrounding the ad- 
ministration of extreme unction. This applies also to the burial 
service, which is now repeated in the vernacular in many places. 
This repetition is even prescribed in the archdiocese of Sydney, 
Australia. I had the pleasure of attending the synod at which Arch- 
bishop Norman T. Gilroy, now an illustrious Cardinal, issued 
this instruction to his priests. 

And what of the Mass? Would not the people gain immensely 
if at least the audible parts of the holy Sacrifice were distinctly re- 
cited in the mother tongue? As matters are, we have to repeat both 
the epistle and gospel in the vernacular every Sunday. Again, one 
may ask, why this repetition? For whose benefit were they read 
the first time? 

The Church never introduced a dead language into the liturgy. 
When Latin was introduced, it was the living language of the 
people. In reintroducing a living language, we would be but re- 
turning to the older tradition. 

One of the most strenuous defenders of the retention of Latin 
in the liturgy whom I have met was a cleric who was absolutely 
one of the worst Latinists that could be imagined! 


M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


AT HOME 


N this month of June, instead of writing of an ideal or mood 
for meditative family living, I think I should get down to 
earth. If I don’t you will be writing to me to remind me that 

my job is to stick to facts not theories and to report past results 
and not future imaginings. Suppose then we limit ourselves this 
month to a rather detailed description of how, when, and where 
we celebrated a wonderful feast we have come to love, the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. 

About five years ago, I must confess, the thought of celebrating 
St. John’s birthday would have been entirely strange to us. Many 
people have used that very strangeness as an excuse to do nothing 
at all in making the liturgy live after church hours. They have 
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told me that the idea of rejoicing in some saint’s honor is just 
foreign to them. I know that excuse, but I will not accept it. At 
the first try that objection will vanish, at the second try that 
stranger saint will have become an intimate friend, and at the 
third try you and your family will belong in very truth to the 
communion of saints. 


The same people who might object to St. John’s birthday are 
the ones who study Elsa Maxwell religiously in order to get a 
new idea for a party. Or you will find them poring through the 
latest Life to see how so-and-so entertained their friends at a circus 
luncheon. To invite God or His friends to their home for a little 
fun sounds either absurd or sacrilegeous. They seem to forget that 
God is first of all our Father. He didn’t have to create us, but He 
did make us out of His infinite goodness so we might enjoy the 
very existence He gave us. He very specifically told all of us to 
rejoice and feast because our happiness would give Him glory. 


Isn’t it odd that we have to be told to have a good time by the 
Lord and for the Lord? Even the Holy Father not so many years 
ago had to tell us that if we would experience the inner joys of 
religion we should celebrate the mysteries and feasts of the Church 
year. Now if you will admit these statements as true then you too 
can begin to live your feastdays happily after the Church announces 
their spiritual meaning at the morning Sacrifice. 


So it was that on June 24th we joined in the prayer, ‘“‘Let Thy 
Church, O God, be glad at the birth of blessed John the Baptist: 
through whom she knew the Author of her new birth, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son.’’ We had learned that great bonfires were 
once lighted to honor St. John who pointed out the Light of the 
world. We had read why, as the early Fathers explained, the 
feast of St. John was placed at the opposite end of the year from 
Christmas, why this day was called ‘“‘“Summer Christmas,’’ and 
why St. John must decrease so that Christ would increase. Around 
three in the afternoon the invited guests, five families and their 
children, began to arrive for a bonfire party. Don’t ask how many. 
I never count when we have a crowd. If I do, I begin to worry if 
we shall have enough food. If I don’t count, we always have 
enough anyway. 

We divided the group in teams, gave them a list of things to 
find, and sent them out on a scavenger hunt — for a prize and 
an appetite. All the items they must find had something to do with 
St. John. They must bring back the pods of a locust tree, wild 
honey, St. John’s wort, a reed shaken in the wind, three St. John’s 
flowers, thorns, sand, herbs and about ten other things. I'll have 
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to admit that the honey they brought back wasn’t so wild, and 
several of our guests with greater avoirdupois were quite tame after 
climbing some of our hills. 


Everybody was thirsty, too, so we had another game to solve 
that difficulty. We had placed three very large bowls on the grass 
with equal amounts of good clear water in them. After all, St. 
John would drink no wine nor strong drink. Each team knelt 
around their bow! looking longingly at that water, and at a 
signal began to drink through individual straws which we fur- 
nished at the last minute. The team which finished their long 
drink first won — a very full feeling. 


After that any who were not completely exhausted (and there 
were quite a few) were instructed that they were to find St. John 
in person somewhere on the farm and were to bring back the gift 
which he would give them. The only way they would know in 
which direction to go was to listen, ‘‘to the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.’’ Freddie, our boy of eight, had previously made 
himself a rustic cross for a staff, thrown an old sheep skin over 
his shoulder and stolen away to a little locust grove in the valley 
above our lake. At our ‘‘Hallo’’ he would answer with a far-away 
cry which sent our hunters off in all four directions. About a half 
dozen finally found him and were given a candle as a gift to use 
in the night’s ceremony when like St. John they too would be 
‘‘a burning brilliant light.’ 


While all this was going on a few ‘‘stay-at-homes’” who 
watched the babies and prepared the food were anxiously scanning 
the skies. Great dark clouds piled up in the west and the leaves on 
the trees were beginning to stir uneasily. The tables were all set 
out in the open and we were in no mood to take them all into the 
house. So with a big prayer to the Author of feastdays and to St. 
John as our invited guest of honor we served supper — and ate it 
too. The rain held off until we had finished. 


On other years we had served the traditional cold cuts, cheese 
and beer; but at this bonfire party we had a chef who had cele- 
brated St. John’s day in his homeland in a very special way. He 
had whittled three long spears of hard wood about five feet long, 
threaded four inch pieces of pork about one half inch thick alter- 
nately with large slices of onion, seasoned the long spit filled with 
meat with plenty of salt and pepper and gave them to the three 
most patient people present. It was their job to turn the spears 
slowly over the fire so that the juice and fat would continually 
baste the meat. I am sure there was never a better piéce de résistance 
for St. John’s day. 
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We had no sooner said our thanks after this al fresco dinner 
when torrents of rain began to fall. The men quickly threw a tar- 
paulin over the fire-wood they had so laboriously gathered, be- 
cause this little fire for grilling the meat was as nothing compared 
to the blaze they promised us in the evening. We hurried the chil- 
dren into the house and sang songs while we waited for the storm 
to stop. This day has always been a great day for singing. In fact 
there were once many carols for “Summer Christmas,’’ but they 
have been lost or at least we have not been able to find them. We 
did learn the hymn for Vespers ‘“‘Ut queant laxis,’’ while the chil- 
dren sang the rising scale tones on which it was built. 

In less than a half hour the black clouds had blown away and 
there remained the most beautiful sunset to bless the rest of the 
feast. It seemed as though God too wanted to set His fires in the 
heavens to honor St. John and added His benediction to our 
prayer. 

“O Lord God, Father almighty, unfailing Ray and Source of all light, 
sanctify this new fire, and grant that after the darkness of this life we 
may come unsullied to Thee who art Light eternal. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

It was a truly blessed fire. As night deepened, the darkness was 
a perfect backdrop for a story teller, and when the history of St. 
John neared its climax and he pointed to Christ, the true Light, 
we lit our candles to show His presence. Then as the story pro- 
ceeded from imprisonment to chains to beheading, our fire died 
to embers. All that was left was the red glow of the martyr’s love 
and its reflection on the circle of the faces of our guests. 


FLORENCE BERGER 


A PARISH PILGRIMAGE 


HE pilgrimage is an ancient and edifying Christian practice. 

It would perhaps be too much to expect modern American 
Catholics to undergo the rigors of the medieval pilgrims 
(whether with or without the sidelights of Chaucer’s travelers!) . 
Or, to mention only one place where the pilgrimage is still very 
'The home which has the Roman Ritual Blessings, Vol. III, translated and 
edited by Rev. Philip Weller, has a volume which far exceeds in worth the price 
of $7.50. There is, however, a little pamphlet published by the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, that contains some 33 blessings 


in English which will sanctify your feastdays. It’s title is With the Blessing of 
the Church, Price, 50 cents. 
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much alive, to imitate the thousands of Irish in their arduous jour- / 


ney to Crough Patrick. We fear that an American equivalent would | lief. | 
have to be streamlined to a one-day affair and utilize the automo- { “'’ 
bile more than the feet and knees. We suggest that it could properly Ter, 
include the whole family, that it be on a parish basis, and that ae 
it be on a Sunday. shay 
Only about 1 in 250 American Catholics were able to make the | . 
ae , thou; 

Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome last year, though we trust the long- aioshs 


ing was there in every heart. But now that the Holy Father has |  potto, 
extended the Holy Year indulgence to the whole world, we think with 
the reception of it could be admirably combined with a pilgrimage. | oye, 
Let the pastor designate one of the Sundays in the summer months again 
as Pilgrimage Sunday, with all the parish members encouraged to aij, oy 
receive the sacraments within the week. Let the officers of the | mug 
parish organizations busy themselves to provide cars and picnic | o¢ th 
baskets so that every family of the parish could join in a caravan | + , 
and be off on an afternoon’s journey around the diocese. The | over. 
caravan would stop at each of three designated churches, and the go ian 
parishioners in common offer the prescribed prayers for the Holy tong + 
Year indulgence. And certainly, where at all possible, the Cathedral 
of the diocese should be the fourth and final church visited. After- , 
wards, all could adjourn to a city park for a parish picnic. OUR 
Trips and picnics excite all but the hopelessly sophisticated. Add 
to that the planning for the day, learning about the saints to 
whom the pilgrimage churches are dedicated, comparing statues U 
and architecture, singing hymns on the way. It should add up to J : 
a fitting way to receive the Holy Year indulgence, as well as tan- : 
gible evidence of family-parish corporate unity and worship. And ee 
for one day, at least, it would do something for the movements | preemenes 
for family prayer and for restoring the Sunday in Christ. The | ae 
Editor would like to publish a live account of a parish pilgrimage + . 
in the September issue. Who's first? ( h oo 
And of course, where it is not practical to make it a parish ae on 
affair, there is nothing to prevent packing the children into the car Chrysc 
and undertaking an individual family pilgrimage. ture, S 
. Pius X 
of the 
IT CAN BE DONE | ike! 
love no 


NDER my spiritual charge lie six counties and five churches. we 
° 


They are all different. One is about twelve years old; the 
youngest about two years. Parishioners include farmers, oil Pa . 
workers, teachers, sheep herders, elevator boys and cafe dish-wash- } ‘8 Of. . 
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ers; extremely rich, middle class, and those on city and county re- 
lief; seven or eight different nationalities and several displaced per- 
sons; Colored, Mexicans, Germans, Italians, Czechs, Irish and just 
Texans. If a priest has the perseverance they will answer the pray- 
ers and participate in the Mass more fully and they will sing. In 
fact, after a while with them on the Missa Recitata and after we 
thought they had sufficient knowledge to have the dialog Mass reg- 
ularly, we tried the impossible—congregational singing. It worked 
better than the other! The singing goes over best (of all things) 
with the silent men. There was of course opposition to begin with, 
even to the extent of some individuals jangling their rosaries 
against the benches while we tried the Missa Recitata. But that’s 
all over. Where there is a will there is a way. But above all there 
must be instruction, patient instruction for a good understanding 
of the reason and whyfor of everything. Then the people want 
it. One of my missions is made up of three-fourths transients. 
Several, after moving elsewhere, have written back to us that they 
do not think they are Catholics anymore when they have to at- 
tend “‘those silent Masses.”’ 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


UNE is popularly dedicated to the Sacred Heart. This year 
the feast and its octave do in fact represent the liturgical 
high-point of the month. The Vespers hymn (relatively 

modern: 18th century) gives prominence to the idea that the 
stream of water and blood flowing from the open side of Christ 
symbolizes the issuance of the Church, the Bride of Christ: ‘‘From 
the rent heart of Christ the Church, His Bride, is born.”” And the 
hymn faithfully summarizes the teaching of tradition through 
the centuries, as witnessed by the homily readings from St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Bernardine of Siena, and St. Lawrence Justinian. (Pope 


, Pius XII says the same thing in Mystici Corporis when he speaks 


of the Mystical Body being born from the Cross.) The mystery 


| of the Sacred Heart is therefore the mystery of Christ’s love, but 


hes. 
the 

, oil 

ash- } 


love not merely understood in the moral (or much less, the emo- 
tional) sense, but as expressing itself concretely in His establish- 
ment of the Church. The significance of the liturgical feast and 
octave of the Sacred Heart is ultimately ecclesiological, sacramental. 
As St. Augustine phrases it: ‘Christ dies, that the Church might 
come into being . .. When Christ died, His side was pierced with 
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a lance, that thence might flow forth the sacraments from which | .4j, fy 
the Church is formed” (Jn Joan., tr. 9, n. 10). I sacrame 

Now this basic love-story of the New Creation was foreshad- | tural p 
owed in the first creation. As the Church, the second Eve, came | ities as 
forth from the side of the second Adam, sleeping the sleep of | of the 
death on the cross, so the love of God for mankind had formed | Catholi 
the first Eve from the side of the sleeping first Adam (cf. St. Aug- / Christi: 
ustine, third nocturn lessons of the octave). But on Calvary the | ogy of 
fruit of the tree was life where as in Eden it brought spiritual and /and m 
bodily death to the progeny of the first Adam and his bride. “Timel 

To bring out more clearly the parallel of type and fulfilment, |in 193 
the picture shows the sleeping Adam in a posture that suggests |ORATE 


Christ hanging on the cross. \of the f 
10f his c 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS \doctor « 


UR Contributors: — REV. DENNIS GEANEY, O.S.A., teaches —_ Havi 
at St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Ill., and has been rite, in 
active nationally in the Y.C.S. — REv. CLIFFORD HOW- | Congres 

ELL, S.J., of Rugby, England, will conduct three liturgical sum- }his own 
mer sessions for priests in the U. S. this July and August. — REV. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., is an Australian priest well known in | than 
this country through his lectures and writings; his latest volume vigil and 
is a theological treatise on the Eucharist, The Clean Oblation. The repo 
— Mrs. ALBERT (FLORENCE) BERGER, author of Cooking for | Holy Fat 
Christ, lives with her growing family (increased by one during | in th 
May: congratulations!) on a productive homestead outside Cin- 
cinnati. et on 
¢ '  Simil: 
For nearly thirteen years, H.A.R. has been writing the monthly vw hl 
column for O.F. which most readers turn to first of all when open- | tention . 
ing the magazine. Taking over the “Timely Tracts” after Ft. |from ni 
Virgil died, he has proved a worthy successor in the catholicity vents) ‘ 
of his outlook, in his concern for the wider social problems of | with ogi; 
Christianity, and in his forthrightness. The liturgical movement if \trieg th, 
America owes him a great debt of gratitude for helping preserve it Catholic 
from a mere sacristy mentality, and for coming to grips in realistic \pean per 
fashion with everyday life. As a mark of grateful esteem, St. John’s present 
invited him to give the baccalaureate address to its graduating cOl-|io¢teq a. 
lege students of 1951, and conferred upon him the honorary degret\tg Mayr 
of doctor of divinity. The citation reads: and that 
“In recognition of his merits as a frequent and stimulating con- jable a gr 
tributor to more than a score of European and American periodi- | prototyp 
‘ 
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; 
ich | cals, both on the scholarly and more popular level, who brings 
‘sacramental theology to bear significantly upon the social and cul- 
ad- } tural problems of our time; in tribute to his tireless priestly activ- 
me | ities as a co-founder and director of the International Apostolate 
of | of the Sea, as chairman of Industrial Conferences, as lecturer at 
ned | Catholic and non-Catholic universities on theology and liturgy, on 
ug- /Christian art and architecture, as editor of the first English anthol- 
the | ogy of mystical literature, as seamen’s chaplain and parish priest; 
and /and more particularly, in gratitude for his contribution of a 
“Timely Tract’’ every month since the death of Fr. Virgil Michel 
ont, |in 1938 to St. John’s own magazine, the liturgical monthly 
ests ORATE FRATRES — St. John’s University, upon recommendation 
\of the faculty, presents Father Hans Ansgar Reinhold, in this year 
‘of his own and ORATE FRATRES'’ silver jubilee, for the degree of 
\doctor of divinity, honoris causa...” 


* 


ches Having sent advance proofs of the article on the new Easter Eve 
een rite, in our last issue, to the Archbishop Secretary of the Sacred 
OW- Congregation of Rites, we received the following reply, written in 
im- |his own hand: 


EV. 
1 in 1 thank you for the information you furnished me about the paschal 


ume | Vigil and the favorable response with which the new rite was received. 
ion. | Lhe reports so far received are all full of praise and of gratitude to the 
for Holy Father. I congratulate you, moreover, on the work you are carrying 
ring [on in the field of pastoral liturgy... . 


-in- | A.tFonso Carinct, Archbishop of Seleucia 


‘ Similar letters were received from Fr. Antonelli, O.F.M.., secre- 
{tary of the historical section of the S.C.R. and from the editor of 
thly \Ephemerides Liturgicae. Prospects, therefore, seem bright for re- 
pen- tention of the rite. Since going to press last time, we have heard 
‘\from nine more places in the U.S. (parishes, monasteries, con- 
Y vents) in as many dioceses which observed the vigil, all of them 
S O' with edifying results. The experiment was accordingly more widely 
it 9 \tried than the general news reports had indicated. In England, 
ve Catholic journals gave an over-all favorable account. Some Euro- 
istiC \nean periodicals suggested that, since the vigil celebration might 
bMS present pastoral difficulties by infringing on the time usually al- 
co! |lotted to confessions on Holy Saturday, more prominence be given 
gree to Maundy Thursday as a day for receiving holy Communion, 
and that the services on that day become an evening Mass, to en- 
con- sable a greater number to attend (and to correspond better to its 
iodi- | prototype, the Last Supper). 
P| 


ici 
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The Ephemerides Liturgicae issued a special supplement of his} Publis 
torical commentary on the revised rite. We were happy to note thy ly, 
vigorous language in which it welcomed the new rubric, that thy ¢¢ 
celebrant remain seated and listen to the chanting of the lessons) (94 
‘This corresponds fully to the purer Roman tradition as well as to) © the 
the hierarchical dignity of the celebrant, who exercises the plenti- with | 
tude of his priestly function as head of the liturgical community U@!tY 
gathered around him. He is supposed to preside over all thats) We 
done at the altar, joining his voice as occasion requires to the united) neatly 
voice of the whole community, or listening to the lessons and the book. 
chants. True and full participation in the liturgical action does Price { 
not take place merely by material recitation of the formulas or by| montl 
corporal presence, but also by actively exercising the hierarchica! 
office.”” As a matter of fact, it was only the Missal of Pius Vin Av 
1570 that made obligatory the celebrant’s silent recitation of epistld ing of 
and gospel in a solemn high Mass. The phrase ‘‘and the chant’; cantor 
makes one hopeful that the meaningless duplication of silent and Dei I\ 
sung Gloria, Credo and of other parts of the ordinary and proper up in 
in every sung Mass may also be gradually eliminated. ‘“There ar widely 
varieties of ministries. . . . For the body is not one member, but at the 
many,” says St. Paul in 1 Cor. 12, the chapter that follows higent; a1 


description of the eucharistic celebration. the gra 
rs tion of 
miracle 


The priests’ association of the English Society of St. Gregory pips}, 
held its second annual conference at Oxford in mid-April under ,..,.q. 
the presidency of the Bishop of Plymouth. The association exists ) 
to implement the papal teaching on the liturgical apostolate, es) wyi¢ 
pecially as expressed in Mediator Dei. The great majority of thos niversa 
present were parish priests actively engaged in parochial work, whd now. 
realize, as any priest must, that the public worship of God and Membe 
the laity’s proper share in it are essential to Catholic life. And thicpyrct, 
work of the conversion of England must begin with what is eH each ye 
sential. Among the speakers were the Bishop himself, and Fis! prayer 
Clifford Howell, S.J., Illtud Evans, O.P., Ivor Daniel and J. D of the 
Crichton (The Tablet, April 21). sociatio 

* lof each 


In those churches which happily preserve the custom of the pub; h 
lic recitation of the litany of the saints in the rogation processions, 

. : - he : ; ‘count o 
confusion results if the litany is recited in English and the invocajyy,;_ 
tions doubled, unless all the people can read the same translation) |), 
To provide a convenient text and at the same time to eliminatt sd thes 
the “‘ecclesiastical jargon’’ into which some of the invocations att wish = 
usually translated, Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn., havé 
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of his) Published a 20-page booklet, The Litany of the Saints, English 
ote thy only, which sells for 10 cents. A sample of the translation: for Ut 
rat th cuncto populo christiano pacem et unitatem largici digneris, te 
sssons| !09amus, audi nos, “That you may see fit to grant peace and unity 
I as to, (0 the whole Christian world, we ask you to hear us,”’ as compared 
plenti- with the usual ““That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to grant peace and 
nunity, Unity to all Christian people, we beseech Thee, hear us.” 
that sj We recommend, too, the same firm’s Order for Mass and Office, 
united neatly printed in 4-page leaflet sections for insertion into one’s 
nd th) book. Directions are clear and explicit: no abbreviations are used. 
n doe! Price for the year 1951, $1.00 — with 8 cents reduction for every 
; or by} month not ordered. 
chica! 
s Vin, .A very pleasant treat is in store for all who will buy the record- 
epistle ing of “Our Sung Mass’’ by Msgr. Hellriegel’s grade school schola 
chant’ cantorum, It includes Kyrie III, Gloria X, Sanctus XII, and Agnus 
nt and Dei IV (the same combination which, with Credo III, was gotten 
prope up in booklet form for the St. Louis Liturgical Week, has been 
ere are Widely used in the archdiocese ever since, and will be sung again 
er, but at the Dubuque Week). The singing is fresh, vigorous, yet rever- 
ws higent; and rhythmically alive. How an ordinary group of boys on 
the grade level can be gotten to rival the voice quality and enuncia- 
tion of professionally trained boys’ choirs is something of a minor 
miracle. But then, a lot of people have learned to expect minor 
£€ZOr)) miracles in Monsignor’s parish. Pio Decimo Press publishes the 
undet record: on red vinylite, $2.50. 
| exists ry 
te, S| With the approval of Cardinal Griffin, a Catholic Wedding An- 
f tho niversary Association is being set up in England. ‘“The object is to 
k, Whd renew the strength of Catholic marriages throughout the country. 
od an4 Membership will be open to all people married in the Catholic 
ndt }Church. Members will undertake to renew their marriage promises 
t 1S Seach year on the anniversary of their wedding, and to say a short 
id FI prayer daily for their own marriage, the mariages of all members 
| J. D of the association, and for all marriages that are failing. The as- 
sociation will arrange Masses in a central church on the anniversary 
‘of each member’s wedding’’ (The Catholic Herald). 
4 
2e pub} The current issue of Caecilia continues the blow-by-blow ac- 
essions -ount of a “Revolution in a Country Parish’’ by Fr. Lucien of St. 
inVOC4) Veinrad’s Abbey. He does not gloss over set-backs; but the mis- 


i Nn, . “eé ° %? ° 4 
latiot takes made in the ‘‘campaign”’ to establish congregational prayer 
nese anond song are as instructive as its successes. It’s the sort of report we 
wish we could have carried. 


., havé 
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A chief means by which the liturgical apostolate is brought tof 
the people of Holland is the so-called ‘‘Mass Week.’’ It started in E 
the early 30's. Since then, the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, with) Arct 
whom the plan originated, have conducted nearly 400 such Weeks} 731 
the Franciscans over 600, the Premonstratensians 300; other orden) A C 
and diocesan priests have also been active. In 1943 and 1944, at who a 
national congresses, experiences were pooled for perfecting the\ parishe 
method and assuring some degree of uniformity. At these meet/being | 
ings, too, the common plan of action obtained the active support\ This b 
of the hierarchy. The basic purpose of the Week is to teach the marria 
meaning of holy Mass and to encourage participation in dialog t js 
and sung Masses. The preachers usually work in pairs. Pastors ment ; 
are offered preliminary help, to prepare the people for the Week; just an 
and whenever possible a follow-up visit is made after six months priests 
or a year to consolidate progress. Results, especially in more recent of Stuc 


years, have been heartening. | Papers 
COMMUNICATIONS vat 
EASTER-EVE (and t 


To the Editor: —It may be of interest that the “experiment” for thgand ho 
celebration of the Resurrection at midnight was quite successful here) for pre 
It was held in the spacious chapel of the Motherhouse of the Sisters of #9¢ 2 
the Incarnate Word, with 175 sisters present (including 40 from th Cons 
neighboring college) and about 50 of the laity. sharing 

Credit is due to Archbishop Lucey, who graciously granted permission,“ the | 
to the willing cooperation of the superiors of the Congregation (whidrpe 
makes a practice of the dialogue Mass and has long maintained a ver} Press, 
high standard of liturgical singing) and to the earnest efforts of thyng ¢: 
chaplain of the Motherhouse, Fr. Peadar Arnold, who not only “sold]  Lethic 
the idea but prepared and mimeographed a rather complete guide to tipyR yy 
ceremonies for the benefit of the congregation, with his own excelle Kened 
translations of both prayers and rubrics. THE 1 

The sisters and others voiced overwhelming approval of the chang} Petito 
Several, of course, regretted the fact that they had not been able to receif Press. 
Communion on Saturday morning. It was most encouraging, particularl} 1) TI 
since we see several possibilities for improvement. Everyone took part tthe nati 
the entry procession, all lighted candles from the Great Light in d majority 
order (except that the little boys assisting us became too enthusiastic dome ; 
anticipated the celebrant), all stood with lighted candles for the Exsull phenom 


and renewal of baptismal promises. Etc. atticles | 
We are convinced that the people would enjoy and profit greatly Win studi 
“the new way.” pretty w 
Incarnate Word College (Rev.) Jorn M. Hayes, | for gran 
San Antonio, Texas College Chaplain and rep 

| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ght tof 


rted it} CANA CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. Proceedings of the Chicago 
, with) Archdiocesan Study Week on the Cana Conference. The Cana Conference, 
Weeks! 7315 South Yale Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois, Pp. 112. Paper, $2.00. 


order) A Cana Conference manual would be enough — for priests and laymen 
144, at who are worried about the neglect of married couples (as such) in our 
ng the\ parishes and about the low ebb of family life and about the weak witness 
- meet/ being borne by Christians in an area of life that needs our witness most. 
upport| This book is that and more. It is almost a complete course in Christian 
ich the marriage, the Christian attitude toward sex and family life. 
dialog t is a manual for leaders, clerical and lay, rather than a popular treat- 
Pastors ment for general distribution. That is precisely its value . . . it is not 
Week; just another book for the library shelf. The product of a study week for 
nonth& priests engaged in Cana and pre-Cana work, held at the Dominican House 
, recent of Studies in River Forest in June, 1949, it brings us carefully prepared 
‘papers covering virtually all aspects of the subject: theological (e. g., 
|Msgr. Hillenbrand’s “The Mass and Marriage”) to organizational (e. g., 
Fr. Voss’s “Organization and Content of the Pre-Cana Day”). Appendices 
(and this is important) include a suggested Cana Conference schedule 
for tand horarium, two outlines of material for Cana Conferences and one 
ul here for pre-Cana, an “exhortation preliminary to renewal of marriage vows,” 
sters of nd an excellent bibliography. 
j, Congratulations and thanks to these zealous priests and laymen for 
sharing with us their study and experience . . . and for stirring up within 
mission] &S the dormant virtue of hope! R. H. 


( whic THE CASE OF THERESA NEUMANN. By Hilda C. Graef. Newman 
lay Press, Westminster, Md. 1951. Pp. xx-162. Cloth, $2.50. 


of ¢ UNE STIGMATISEE DE NOS JOURS. By Rev. Paul Siwek, S.J. 
y “sold} Lethielleux, Paris. 1950. Pp. 174. Paper, 325 fr. 


¢ to “THE MEANING OF FATIMA. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. P. J. 
excell Kenedy &% Sons, New York. 1950. Pp. 183. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE TRUE STORY OF SAINT BERNADETTE. by Rev. Henri 
chan Petitot,. O.P. Translated ‘by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. Newman 
o receig Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. viii-195. Cloth, $2.50. 


‘om ¢t 


ticulal} 1) The initial publishers’ advertisement of this volume gave no hint of 
; pat {the nature of its content. It will therefore come as a shock to the great 
; in wr of its readers, attracted by the title, to learn that the author 
istic a argues vigorously against the supernatural character of the Konnersreuth 
Exsull phenomena. The shock will be the greater because, apart from some 

articles by Fr. Thurston, S.J., in the late 20’s and early 30’s that appeared 
eatly Win Studies and The Month, the voluminous literature in English on Theresa 

pretty well took the supernatural authenticity of her mystical experiences 
LAYES; |for granted. Graef bases her observations chiefly on the published analyses 
a plain fand reports of Dr. Poray-Madeyski, the medical expert of the Sacred 
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Congregation of Rites, and on critical studies in Etudes Carmélitaines, ; 
leading journal of mystical and ascetical theology. There is a relentles:. 
ness about the argumentation that awakens suspicion of bias; at the sam 
time, it is difficult to avoid agreeing with her conclusion that none of th 
phenomena are necessarily supernatural in origin, and that some of themfTHE FU 
strongly suggest hysteria. } enlivel; 

2) Such also is the judgment of Fr. Siwek, research professor of phi.\ “To v 
losophy at Fordham. He presents his data with clinical exactitude anéjdifficult 
objectivity — and therefore carries more conviction. In no way does hy} This the 
call into question the personal good faith of Theresa; but there is no material; 
positive evidence of supernatural intervention, and many details militate/mystic ‘ 
against it. We could wish he had also treated the evidence concerning} understai 
Theresa’s reception of holy Communion without a priest’s instrumentality,;more: 1t 
The deciding factor in determining our attitude to the entire matter must\everyone 
be the official declaration of the episcopal commission issued in 1937 after}sanctuar, 
the request of the German hierarchy as well as of the Holy Office itself{can this 
for a medical surveillance of Theresa’s fast had been refused: ‘In thislyes. The 
state of affairs, the authorities of the Church decline all responsibility/is not ex 
concerning the alleged absolute fast and the real character of the other the worl 


extraordinary phenomena of Konnersreuth” (p. 167). Annunci 
but simp 


attempt 
Gregoria 


Jon the L 
little wa 
moving | 

joes just 





Since no such visions, stigmata or private revelations can be the object! 
of more than purely human credence, rejection of particular instances 
need in no way disturb us. What is disturbing however (as a writer in 
the current Downside Review also points out) is that the Graef book is) It isn’ 
the first one in English on the negative side of the Konnersreuth case,}Would it 
although critical Catholic studies on the European continent for nearly}to the o: 
two decades seem to have been predominantly skeptical. Can it be thatjliturgy | 
Msgr. Ottaviani’s recent warning against credulity and an unhealthyjFrance vy 
hankering for the sensational has special relevance for us? until aft 


3) Be that as it may, Fr. Martindale’s book on Fatima does help tojfather th 
redress the balance. With his characteristic common sense he weighs the{students, 
evidence, reverently, judiciously, carefully distinguishing the essentia{Would re 
from the less certain — and the result is the most convincing brief for} difficult 
Fatima in any language. His introduction, on the principles involved in|teacher, 
judging private revelations, should be reprinted in pamphlet form and book ha: 
given widest circulation. Above all, it ought to be required reading for|W"tten. 
some of the popularizers of the message of Fatima who manage to maktnpe HY 
it the fulcrum of the world’s salvation, physical as well as spiritual. The) New y 
author’s Epilogue leaves no doubt as to the true importance and signifi-) : 
cance of our Lady’s revelation. Br sca 

4) The fourth book is of an entirely different nature. Yet it belongs} Trinity. 
in our context: for it illustrates the principle that the subject’s Virtue) eves shif 
provides presumption for the genuineness of the extraordinary mystical| jumping: 


° ° = - 4 
phenomena — and not vice versa. Fr. Petitot, known also for his studies 
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lon the Little Flower, here presents the soul-life of another apostle of the 
little way, and in the process writes a treatise on the spiritual life of 


athe moving persuasiveness. It is an example of hagiography at its best, for it 
of th joes justice to the unchangeable spiritual foundations. G. L. D. 


then*THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GREGORIAN CHANT. by Lura F. Heck- 

enlively. Desclée & Co., Tournai, Belgium. 1950. Pp. x-310. Paper, n.p.g. 
f phi. “To write about and to explain the Theory of Solesmes is not a too 
e andfdifficult task, provided one has studied the subject for a number of years. 
oes h:| This theory, technique, as it were, a scientific matter, is somewhat a thing 
is no material; but to attempt a description or an explanation of that almost 
ilitate/mystic ‘something’ which is the ‘Solesmes Style’, requires a sense of deep 
>rning understanding and inspiration: It is erudition, science, art, true, but much 
tality,)more: it is Liturgical Prayer at its best. For this reason it is not for 
-mustleveryone to penetrate this veil of spiritual beauty and grasp the ‘inner 
 afterfsanctuary’ of that body of worshippers —I almost said ‘singers’ — but 
itselftcan this title be applied to the Choir of Solesmes? Perhaps no, perhaps 
n thistyes. They sing? Yes, but rather, they pray in Liturgical Song, and that 
ibility is not exactly the same thing. One has the feeling that they are outside 
other the world, transported, a little as: was Our Lady when the Angel of 
Annunciation appeared to her. . . . I, myself am not one of these ‘elect’, 
but simply a zealous, humble disciple of Solesmes, but I wish to make an 
attempt to inspire my readers with the desire to study more and more the 
Gregorian Chant as it is interpreted at St. Pierre de Solesmes” (p. 215). 


object} 
tances 
ter in 
ook is} It isn’t all as bad as the above, but I couldn’t resist quoting this much. 
cast,| Would it be unkind to suggest that, largely because of such an approach 
nearlyjto the only available medium in which congregations can now sing the 
> thatjliturgy (and to the liturgy in general), the “liturgical movement” ia 
salthy}France was limited chiefly to monasteries and to their devout admirers 
until after World War II. And, secondly, that such a book may harm 
slp togtather than help the cause of chant if put into the hands of the ordinary 
1s the}Students, seminarian or otherwise. Their sense of realism (not irreverence) 
ential/would rebel; the task of “‘selling” chant to the average young person is 
f foridifficult enough without -imposing needless obstacles. The case of the 
ed injteacher, who can make allowances, is something else, and for him the 
1 and book has considerable value, despite the strange idiom in which it is 
g for| Written. G. L. D. 


mal (THE HIGH GREEN HILL. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. Sheed and Ward, 
° | New York. 1951. Pp. viii-136. Cloth, $2.25. 
gnifi- 


Quite familiar now is the uneasy feeling that comes over me in every 


longs convert instruction, when we approach the mystery of the Blessed 
longs) 


virtue 
rstica 
rudies 


‘Trinity. Whether with earnest truth-seekers or the dreamy affianced, my 
leves shift and my mental legs paw about for some firm base, some 
jumping-off place sturdier than the Alice-and-the-looking-glass analogy. 
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“Kerygmatic theology!””»— those are the odd words I usually whisper) mentar 
wistfully. What I am getting to is the fact that this book has it: ; truding 
preaching and teaching theology of the Holy Trinity. utters 
And that is only one of fifteen essays . . . one of the longer ones, to} ysed. A 
be sure, but by itself worth the two and a quarter. The only other essay} yolume. 
of length deals with the Mass, in a very satisfactory way. Short papers, 
ranging all the way from a sermon at a nun’s profession to a bit on) pAE DI 
demonology, reflect (all of them) Fr. Vann’s preoccupation with the ide,} By R 
the virtue, the significance of love. And, no matter what some of th) 1950. 


manuals may say, that is a healthy preoccupation for a theologian. | This 
R.H. | general 

THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. Books I-X. Translated and sun 
by F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. xvi-208. Cloth, $1.50. inists ne 
The merits of Mr. Sheed as translator of this work are too well known| school. . 
to call for further comment. What does demand comment is his merit) most in 
as publisher: to have made available a cloth-bound book of 225 pages Fr. Fah 
for $1.50 in these days of high prices is a minor miracle. And we should) tinental 
be duly grateful for miracles. Would that the occasion for gratitude pre-) inist ide 
sented itself more frequently! (The theological axiom, “Miracles are no on prac 
to be multiplied,” was not really intended for the publishing business.) 2 femin 
G. tinged \ 

CHRISTIAN UNITY. By Most Rev. William O. Brady, D.D. Catholid "4 pro 
Chancery Office, Sioux Falls S. Dak. 1950. Pamphlet, 8 cents; $6.00 per 100 leges for 
Originally this was an address, one of the series of Knights of Columbw) argued 
Lectures at Aberdeen, South Dakota. Bishop Brady has here composed i **¢ diffe 
model piece of apologetics, a pattern for all who come in contact with urged tl 
the Protestant mind. He analyzes the basic tendency and accusation of * SUFPT 
intolerance and arrogance of Catholics. While reducing all to a rational '°°*Mt 5 
basis, he delicately and skillfully touches on the emotional overtones 2 attentios 
play such an unwarranted part in the non-Catholic approach to Christia welfare, 
unity. Creating a broad basis for mutual understanding is not only This | 
problem of doctrine, but even more so a psychological winning of th’ Contines 
biased mind. The Bishop has a deep and tolerant insight into religious issue) ideal for 
as they affect people’s lives and he offers us the constructive wisdom we far as p 


like to associate with Christ’s pontifices — bridge-builders. B.P. | different 
JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS. Guage by Rev. Harold Roper, S.J. Th a y 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1951. Pp. vii-314. Cloth, $3.25. , that wh 


cannot | 
inism w 
taken sec 


The effort to restore the Fmt to Catholics as the staple of their 
spiritual reading and mental prayer will be considerably helped by thi 
book. Fr. Roper’s claim to have “compiled” the words of Jesus is a litt 
too modest. He has done that, but in addition he has prepared an excel} Fr. Fa 
lent introduction covering such topics as the nature and purpose of tht status of 
Gospels as conceived by their authors, and a physical, political and relig) cutions ¢ 
ious description of Palestine and its people. He also provides a brief com} by the H 
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mentary on Jesus’ words that gives unity to the whole but without in- 
truding on the divine value of those words and the vivid Personality who 
utters them. The reliable Westminster Version of Sacred Scriptures is 
used. A useful index of our Lord’s sayings and parables completes the 
volume. E. A. L. 


THE DESTINY OF MODERN WOMAN in the Light of Papal Teaching. 
By Rev. William B. Faherty, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1950. Pp. 223. Cloth, $3.00. 

This is an orderly, scholarly, and readable work on a subject which by 
general consent is of paramount importance today. Fr. Faherty’s analysis 
and summary of papal teaching will not warm the hearts of rabid fem- 
inists nor will it give comfort to diehards of the “Kirche-Kiiche-Kinder” 
school. Aside from the fact that it will make a very useful reference, the 
most important contribution made by the book is the clear distinction 
Fr. Faherty makes between two wings of the feminist movement: “‘Con- 
tinental radicals concerned themselves with abstract theory and a fem- 
inist ideology; English and American radicals concentrated their attention 
on practical reform of a political or legal nature. . . . Though occasionally 
a feminist in the English and American camps would make a statement 
tinged with the view that men and women were identical, their attitude 
and program looked to a distinct feminine contribution and asked privi- 
leges for women as women.” Even Lucy Stone, according to Fr. Faherty, 
argued for suffrage on this very ground. He quotes her: “Say that women 
are different from men. It is for that very reason suffragists have always 
urged that this different being must be represented by herself.” There is 
a surprising correspondence between this sort of argument and Pius XII’s 
recent statements about the role women are to play in public life — the 
attention they will be able to give to problems of family welfare, child 
welfare, education, etc. 


This latter practical feminism is, of course, very different from the 
Continental brand which insisted that the masculine pattern of life was 
ideal for women; therefore, that women should be freed of the home as 
far as possible. This ideological feminism, quite naturally, evoked a very 
different response from the papacy than would the other kind of fem- 
inism, and quite naturally, too, since it was the Continental form, it was 
that which the popes discussed first. The importance of the distinction 
cannot be over-emphasized. Any citation of papal statements on fem- 
inism which does not make reference to the two forms feminism has 
taken seems, then, to be citation out of context. 


Fr. Faherty traces the development of a body of papal teaching on the 
status of women from Leo XIII through the available writings and allo- 
cutions of Pius XII. He ends with what he calls the great challenge made 
by the Holy Father to women today: “‘As a part of the duty all men have 
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of regenerating Christian society, women have the special taks of restoring | 


the family. This challenge is offered to all women, religious and single, a} ‘8 ve 
well as the unmarried. It must be met not only within the individual home| °Y™°°” 
but by social action in the environment.” pH ya 





Certain aspects of the program which Fr. Faherty finds set out by the} of whi 
Holy Father’s teaching will be especially suggestive to those who see the) truth a 
teaching value of the liturgy and its power to re-create community and} ‘The 
thus bring together all things in Christ: the basis of the answer to the) roc: 

: ae 8 ‘ a “ pressive 
challenge which lies in building the solid personal spiritual life of the) thor th, 
woman; the Christianization of the atmosphere of the home; and the} yiccion 


restoration to marriage of its sacramental dignity. A.Q.M. | the spi 
mission 

THROUGH EASTERN EYES. By Rev. H. van Straelen, S.V.D. Intro- | 
duction by Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 1951. Pp. | THE SI 
xiv-162. Cloth, $3.50. 4 ~ Place, 


In April, 1947, O. F. printed an article by Fr. van Straelen on “The} This 
Old Church in New Asia” which stirred up considerable comment. One| 1949, P 
veteran missionary of the Far East personally told us: “That’s the sort} Sinner ’ 
of thing which badly needs saying, but which most of us don’t feel fre: ™onwes 
to say.” The past several years have forced upon the West the necessity best of 
to give more serious thought to the whole problem of relations with the the gen 
East, spiritual as well as material. The author of this volume states that of dogr 
problem clearly, and with insights born of experience, in so far as it Fathe 
affects Catholic mission activity. We know of no better summary. It is) apt to | 
a convincing documentation of the thesis of Pére Daniélou’s Salvation of | present 
Nations. Or better, it spells out the implications of the Holy Father's} to the « 
statement when he created the first Chinese cardinal in 1946: ‘“‘This does) docility 
not mean that the Church has become a slave to any culture or any} to the 
civilization, or has at some given moment in history become petrified and} “And 
debarred from any further development. On the contrary, the Catholic § us of ou 
Church watches man’s every heartbeat and is alive to the just aspirations{ that we 
of all nations and all races. She watches without pause the divinely guided} the will 
course of circumstances; when these circumstances have become clear,} will-to-! 
the Church steps in, adapts or accommodates according to the needs of | escaped 
the times.” and und 


Christ came, not to destroy, but to fulfill. And He fulfilled the type from M 
of Melchisedech as well as that of Abraham. The Church too must be-' No tl 
come incarnate in every generation, in every people; and confronted by | that it i: 
the East in our age this demands a previous exinanitio, a certain “empty- } peace to 
ing of self” of some of the accidentals of thought and of civilization and ALL TE 
culture in which she has historically been vested. A native architecture}  )\jow + 
and art and a native clergy can be no more than a first step. As Fr. van | The s 

ec | 

Straelen says: ““Non-Christians have nothing to add to the content of | atremor. 
a : pt 
Christian doctrine, but may have a great deal to add to the understand-} prucher 
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ing of it” (p. 41). The strong communal consciousness, the intuitive and 
symbolic powers of the Oriental mind, e. g., could readily lead to a deep- 
er grasp of the role of the liturgy in Christian life (p. 107). Nor does 
the author fail to outline the traits of Oriental temperament and thought 
of which, in its turn, the East must strive to “empty itself” before the 
truth and life of Christ can take flesh fully in its midst. 

The book abounds in quotations, and the appended bibliography is im- 
pressive. There is a certain repetitiousness, resulting perhaps from the fact 
that the volume consists of lectures and discussions — at the new Oriental 
Mission School and Oriental Institute at Grailville. The book represents 
the spirit of that school; we can expect much from it for the catholic 


mission of the Church. G. L. D. 
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THE SEVEN SWORDS. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. Collins, St. James's 
Place, London. 1950. Pp. 80. Cloth, 5s. 


This little book is a collection of lenten sermons given by the author in 
1949, prefaced by an essay already familiar to American readers — ““The 
Sinner Who Looks Like a Saint” which was originally published in Com- 
monweal. It is a book which will be welcomed by all who welcomed the 
best of Father Vann’s work in the past. The familiar unction is there, 
the gentle, illuminative play with paradox, and the practical application 


' of dogma to the daily needs of the reader. 


Father Vann’s prose rhythm flows along so easily that one is almost 
apt to miss the hard wisdom with which he confronts evil in its most 
present form. In this particular series he opposes the sorrows of our Lady 
to the despair and fear of the modern world. Repeatedly he opposes her 
docility in grief, her perseverance, her ultimately glorious use of sorrow 
to the “death-wish” of our times in which even the Christian indulges: 

“And because these fears can make us gloomy and uncreative, robbing 
us of our energy; can make us despair, forgetting God; it may well follow 


f that we for our part bring disaster nearer. For despair invites it, being 


the will-to-death; only faith and hope and love can combat it, being the 
will-to-life. That is why fear, of any kind, is not something to be simply 
escaped from and as far as possibly forgotten, but something to be faced 
and understood, and transformed. And as in all our sorrows we can learn 
from Mary’s sorrows; so in all our fears we can learn from Mary’s fear.” 

No theme could be more valuable just now when so many of us forget 
that it is not for us, as Christians, to “cry havoc,” but to radiate love and 
peace to a frightened world. A. Q. M. 
ALL THINGS COMMON. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Harper & Brothers, 

New York. 1950. Pp. 274. Cloth, $3.00. 

The spiritual renewal and experiments in France have a counterpart in 
attempts to reorganize the material aspects of daily work and living. Claire 
Huchet Bishop, who reported on. spiritual changes in France Alive, de- 
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votes this book to a running account of her visits to several experiment 
known as a Community of Work. A Community of Work is built aro 

a productive enterprise — farm, factory, handicraft shop — which 
owned and operated by the workers. Income, however, is only one objec- 
tive. The Community becomes a way of life for all the members and 
their families. It is as central in the worker’s education, health, housing 
and recreation as in his work. It is a far more intimate association than a 
cooperative, and it extends its social objectives much further than a 
labor union. 


The sixty communities so far established in Western Europe have been 
born out of poverty and despair. Several organizers have been Catholi¢ 
Action leaders and priests, but a Community is open to all who accept 
a common minimum ethical standard of the human person. Catholics, 
Protestants, communists and atheists are found in the same community. 
But while the leaders define the Community as a means, not an end, the 
description of their objectives and inner working leaves the impression 
that the Community almost totally absorbs the interest of the members 
and becomes in fact a philosophy of life. Too often, it seems to this re 
viewer, the Community sounds like a common end instead of a common 
bond. One of the leaders expresses this when defining the place of the 
spiritual in a Community: “To label oneself Christian, Marxist, existen- 
tialist, or someone who adopts such or such philosophical or religious po- 
sition, is to limit oneself . . . Let it never be Marxist, Christian, Jew, ... 
but free men . . . who have freely chosen to live together, to try to build 
the harmonious City .. .” (p. 261). 


The importance of the book is the impressive picture of the deep spirit 
of loyalty and mutual trust which the communities have generated, and 
of the tremendous sacrifices and adjustments made by the members for 
the good of the movement. One cannot but respect the almost tortuous 
endeavors to promote the human person. But to do so, is it necessary 
make such a radical break with the present system? The communities 
seem dangerously complicated and eccentric. Decisions are made by 
unanimous consent. Workers are paid for their “social value to the group” 
as well as professional skill. No return whatsoever is allowed to capital 
(p. 254), although the communities need capital as much as any other 
economic organization. No allowance is made for individual or family 
savings since saving “is taken care of automatically by the Community” 
(p. 249). The pre-requisites for a permanent and widespread use of thé 
Community of Work technique would seem to overlook the effects of 
original sin. The more balanced approach of the J. O. C. is evidence that 
such a revolutionary technique is not required for, or the only proof of, 
spiritual integrity of man the worker. E. H. 
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